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40-Minute-tesson Plan 
On Rise of the Americas 


Our 40-Minute Lesson Plan this week is based on the 
lheme Article (page 4) which traces the development of 
European settlements in the Americas from colonies to 
sovereign nations. 












General Aim: 








To determine the effect the existence of European colonies 
in the Western Hemisphere has had upon the growth of the 
United States. 























Pivotal Questions: 








1. What events do you think encouraged the Latin Ameri- 
can nations to win their independence? 











(a) The courage and success of the North American 
colonies; (b) the poor living conditions created by 
Spain’s taking all natural resources. 




















2. What was the Monroe Doctrine and what did it say? 





It was a statement of foreign policy by President 
Monroe which formed the basis of our policies for 
many years, It stated (a) that the United States 
would not meddle in the affairs of Europe; (b) that 
the United States would not interfere with any exist- 
ing colonies in the Western Hemisphere; (c) Any 
further European attempts at colonization in the 
Western Hemisphere would be considered by the 
United States as an unfriendly act. 


































3. How did the Monroe Doctrine help the United States 
to become an important nation? 





The help of powerful England, which only a tew 
years before had been our enemy, made us seem 
important. The fact that the European nations ac- 
tually heeded the doctrine greatly increased our 
prestige in the world. 









4. The article says: “The Latin American nations with 
the United States usually present a united front to the world.” 
How many ways can you think of in which this “united 
front” is valuable to the United States? 








(a) It made it possible for the U. S. successfully to 
defend this hemisphere during the war. (b) This 
friendship helps the trade of the United States. (c) 
The support of the Latin American nations enables 
us to exercise more influence in world conferences. 
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5. After looking at the map on page 5, name four colonies 
in the Western Hemisphere that belong to European nations 
today. 


6. What territories did we buy from European nations? 
Louisiana, Floridas, Alaska, Puerto Rico, Guam, 
Philippines, Virgin Islands. 


7. How did the addition of these territories increase our 
responsibilities? 


(a) We paid for the upkeep of their governments; 
(b) we kept on friendly terms with the natives; (c) 
we built hospitals, schools and roads; (d) it increased 
our interest, and thus action, in the Caribbean and 
the Pacific. 


8. Do you think it was a good thing for the United States 
to buy these territories? Why? 
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QUICK QUIZ 


1. What is the name of the policy that warned European — 


nations not to colonize in the Western Hemisphere? (Mon- 
roe Doctrine). 

2. What country supported us in this policy? (England). 

3. What country tried to set up an empire in Mexico dur- 
ing the American Civil War? (France). 

4. Name three Pacific possessions the United States 
bought at the time of the Spanish American War. (Guam, 
Philippines, Hawaii). 

5. Name three colonies in this hemisphere that still be- 
long to European nations. (Dutch Guiana, French Guiana, 
Guadeloupe, Martinique, Bermuda, etc.). 


END OF 40-MINUTE LESSON PLAN, 


“BIG 3” DECISIONS — p. 3 


“Big 3” Foreign Ministers in Moscow 
gave the world new hope. 

The Moscow decisions did not offer solutions to world 
problems, but they set up the procedure and the machinery 
for settling these problems. 

A survey of editorial comment on the Moscow conference 
mostly shows the optimism inspired by the “Big 3” decisions. 

The New York Times said: “The final communique issued 
by the Moscow Conference is by all odds the most hopeful 
document that has been presented to the world since Ger- 
many and Japan signed the instruments of their surrender. 

. It shows that where there is a will, there is a way. It ends 
the deadlock among the Big Powers and thus makes it pos- 
sible for the world to get to work in coping with the fright- 
ful consequences of the war. . . . It is, in short, a victory 
for peace, and in that sense a victory for mankind.” 

The New York Herald Tribune said: “The Moscow com- 
munique records a staggering amount of work and demands 
grateful recognition at the outset of both the industry of the 
foreign ministers and their ability to take responsibility and 
make decisions. After the last few weeks in which the world’s 
most desperate need has been for responsible action of sore 
kind, this is in itself the most hopeful possible augury.” 

The Christian Science Monitor said: “What was tackled 
seems to have been tackled with a will—and with good 
will. The Foreign Ministers arrived at a bargain for every- 
body concerned.” 


The decisions of the 


Discussion Questions 


1. What do you consider the most important decision of 
he Foreign Ministers at Moscow? 

2. How will the peace treaties with Italy, 
mania, Hungary, and Bulgaria be drafted? 

3. With what Far Eastern problems did the Foreign Min- 
isters deal? What decisions did they reach on these prob- 
lems? 


Finland, Ro- 


Fact Questions 


1. Name the “Big 3” Foreign Ministers. 

2. What two nations will draft the peace treaty with 
Finland? 

3. How many nations will be members of the Far East- 
‘+n Commission to control Japan? 

4. Who is Supreme Allied Commander of Japan? 
5. What agency will be set up by the United Nations 
Organization to control atomic power? 

6. In what city did the ‘ ‘Big 3” Foreign Ministers recently 


meetr 





25 REVIEW QUESTIONS TO 







SUPPLEMENT CITIZENSHIP QUIZ 


What four Allied nations control Germany? (U. S., 
Great Britain, U.S.S.R., France; $/17.) 
2. What U. S. naval officer in 1853 demanded that Japan 
open diplomatic relations with the United States (Commo- 
dore Matthew Perry; $/17) 


3. Who is our 
§/24.) 

4. Who heads the U. S. delegation to the United Nations 
Organization? (Edward R. Stettinius, Jr.; $/24.) 

5. What nations will be permanent members of the 
U.N.O. Security Council? (U. S., U.S.S.R., Great Britain 
China, France; $/24.) 


6. How many votes has each of the United Nations in the 
General Assembly of the UN.O.? (One; S/24.) 


7. What three nations share the secret of the 
bomb? (U. S., Great Britain, Canada; O/1.) 

8. Who is our Assistant Secretary of State in charge of 
Latin-American affairs? (Spruille Braden; N/26.) 

9. Who is called the “George Washington of China?” (Dr 
Sun Yat-sen; §/24.) 

10. What is the name of the group of five men who will 
draw up the peace terms for Germany and her European 
allies? (Council of Foreign Ministers; 0/15.) 


Secretary of State? (James F. Byrnes; 


atomic 


11. What is the world’s largest empire? (British Empire; 
O/1.) 


12. What is the heaviest of all metals — used to manu- 
facture the atomic bomb? ( Uranium; $/17.) 

13. Name three islands that are part of the Netherlands 
East Indies. (Java, Sumatra, Celebes, Bali, Moluccas, and 
parts of Borneo, Timor, New Guinea; 0/29.) 


14. Who is U. S. Secretary of Labor? (Lewis B. Schwel- 
lenbach; $/24.) 

15. What federation was recently formed by seven Arab 
nations? (Arab League; N/12.) 

16. What commission to control atomic power have the 
“Big 3” asked the U.N.O. to establish? (Atomic Energy 
Commission; $/14.) 

17. Who is governor of Puerto Rico? (Rexford G. 
well; N/19.) 

18. Who were the “Big 3” foreign ministers who met last 
month in Moscow? (James F. Byrnes of the U. S., Vyaches- 
lav Molotov of the U.S.S.R., Emest Bevin of Great Britain 
J/14.) 

19. Are jet engines more efficient at high or low altitudes? 
(High altitudes; N/19.) 

20. What is Venezuela’s chief export? (Oil; D/3.) 

21. Who are the Zionists? (Jews who wish to establish a 
homeland in Palestine; N/5.) 

22. What part of Panama is under U. S. control? (Canal 
Zone; J /7.) 

23. Name four of the six Central American republics 
(Guatemala, Honduras, El Salvador, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, 
Panama; J/14.) 

24. Which republic of Central America is the most demo- 
cratic? (Costa Rica; J/14.) 

25. What is the German word for air force? (Luftwaffe 
N/5.) 
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SCIENCE — p. 12 


Carbon -- 13 


[he use of Carbon-13 as a tracer in 
obing the secrets of the fundamental 
yrocesses that occur in all living things 

me of science’s most recent discov- 
es. Scientists who have worked with 
iis rare form of carbon say that it will 
ink in importance with X-ray as a tool 
t medical science. 

The recent announcement by the Sun 
Oil Company and Houdry Process Cor- 
oration of the discovery of a new 
.ethod of producing the heavy carbon 
isotope 13 will make it available in 
nuch larger quantity. For the research 
that led to this discovery, the Houdry 

iboratories had less than one-half 
ram of Carbon 13, which was the en- 
re supply concentrated by Dr. H. ¢ 

rey, of the Institute of Nuclear Stud- 
University of Chicago, formerly otf 
olumbia University. 

leachers may obtain, free of charge, 

ther details on Carbon-13 and pro- 
uction plans by writing to the Sun Oil 
ompany, 1608 Walnut Street, Phila- 


lel yhia 3, Pa. Ask for “Press Releases 
| 
9 


f Jan. 2, 1946, on the Carbon Isotope | 


13.” 
Class Activity 


Have pupils list as many important 
ientific developments of the last five 
ears as they can. How many of these 
levelopments helped win the war? How 
in they be converted into peacetime 

s? How many of these scientific de- 
elopments help fight disease? 

Have pupils underline all scientific 
erms which are unfamiliar to them as 
hey read the article 

Che class list of scientific terms should 
nclude such words as tissue, body cells, 
itamins, X-ray, carbon, atomic weight, 
hemical behavior, mass spectrometer 


Solution to Word Puzzle, p. 15 


ACROSS l-am; 3-made 5-Guiana; 8-Jason; 
i-ma; ll-glen; 12-bi; 14-I’d; 15-ascot; 18-D. C.; 
0-toads; 2l1-build; 24-ye; 25-irate; 26-he; 27-be; 
8-Lana; 30-no 32-ferns; 33-Belize; 35-pixy; 
6-is 


DOWN: 1-Adam:; 2-me:; 3-man:; 4-an; 5-Galicia 


ised; T-ion; 8-j. g.; 10-abode 13-its; 15-at; 
5 17-Cavenne 18-Duren 21-bib; 22-Lt.; 
le; 26-Harz; 28-lei; 29-as; 3l-obis; 32-fly; 
€X; Ju-pl 















Answers to Citizenship Quiz, Cover and p. 2 | 


Atomic bomb; 2-Security Council; 3-Hirohito 
iperor of Japan; 4-India; 5-Radar; 6-Army and 
ivy; 7-(a) Chiang Kai-shek; (b) General Mar- 
ill; (c) Mao Tse-tung; 8-Juan Peron; 9-Dwight 
Eisenhower; 10-Brazil; 11-Edward R. Stettinius, 

12-France; 13-United Nations Relief and Re- 
ilitation Administration; 14-Clement R. Attlee; 

President; 16-Palestine; 17-Japan; 18-U. S., 

t Britain, Russia, China, France; 19-Panama 

il; 20-Eleanor Roosevelt; 21-Netherlands; 22- 
iandas K. Gandhi; 23-Puerto Rico; 24-Heli- 
ter; 25-Any of three of Brazil, Chile, Paraguay, 

4 Bol 4 
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S prRiNG Wour 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC is just about to roll into 
the most interesting Spring semester in years. 
This is the last issue of the current term”. If you have not 
yet renewed your subscription—rush the enclosed card 


to us today! We'll hold the train for you—but hurry! 


REMEMBER — you don’t have to be certain of the exact 
number you will need for the coming term. You have the 
privilege of revising your order, in any way, within 3 
weeks after receipt of the second semester’s first issue— 


February 4th. 


* THERE WILL BE NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK, JANUARY 


28TH, BECAUSE OF THE MID-TERM VACATION. 











WORLD NEWS OF THE WEEK 
makes Current Events 
a pleasant study. 


This large mop depicting the outstanding 


news items of the week features the 
modern 


current events. It 


visual-aid method of teaching 
holds the undivided 
interest of the entire class. 


Thousands of schools and colleges have 
found that these weekly pictorial bulletins 
are an unequalled source of political, eco- 
nemic and geographical knowledge. 


Write for FREE SAMPLE 
and details. 


Costs only a few cents a week. 


NEWS MAP OF THE WEEK, Inc. 
1512 ORLEANS ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL 











SCHOOL CLUB PINS AND 
GUARDS ARE NOW AVAILABLE! 





A Proven incentive to 


Your Group Activities 
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We have more than ten 


thousand designs for you 








“ Ogle 

? HN to choose from or we will 
2 swe create your organization's 
Yauay ) pin from your own original 
, design Any style can be 
- made with your individual 
4 R APgo letters or club name. Class 
' x. tre or committee requests or 
“ na orders must have the 
approval of their sponsor 
: or advisor. All pins and 
4 a\ic3 guards are made with the 

“ RID) best safety catches 


Oo products are fully 








a guaranteed. Prices as low 
A as $1.00 per pin. Nation's 
t lowest prices for quality 
T cludD jewelry 

' 

~ Write Dept. 119 for com- 
$ plete information stating 
4 purpose or nature of your 
A club so that we may suggest 
t 





suitable designs. 


JA. Mevers ¢ Co. 


Manufacturers of College and School Jewelry 











103! W. 7th ST.. LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF 


Established more than one-third of a century 
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ORTUNATE the teacher who can 

arouse in pupils an intense desire for 
accomplishment in any field of en- 
deavor. Once the field is made attractive 
to them by the teacher, motives for ex- 
ploiting it quickly formulate themselves. 

We stand at the threshold of a great 
scientific era. Whether we become par- 
ticipants in this era in a specialized way, 
or fascinated followers of its wonders 
as they unfold their story, is a matter 
controlled by individual abilities and 
opportunities. Certain it is that oppor- 
tunities come to the gifted and to the 
well-informed. The greatest opportun- 
ities lie ahead for students who possess 
both qualities. 

Junior Scholastic’s “Science and In- 
vention” department is proving to be 
an inexhaustible treasure-house to teach- 
ers who succeed in stimulating students 
to equip themselves for some as yet 
undiscovered role in this new age. Lack 
of space permits us to describe only one 
method of accomplishing this: 


1946 DICTIONARY 
of 
SCIENCE AND INVENTION 
Compiled by 
(Pupil’s Name) 


All words relating to science and in- 
vention, whether taken from Junior 
Scholastic or other reading, are entered 
alphabetically. All definitions are the 
pupil’s own. The class periods in which 
definitions are compared abound in ri- 
valry—approval or adverse criticism— 
as the case may be. Entries in the Dic- 
tionary are made in pencil because of 
the urge to revise definitions after class 
discussion. 

Once a month contests are held and 
judges, who are selected by the class, 
assist the teacher in rating definitions 
for: clarity, brevity, interest, neatness, 
spelling, punctuation. 

The 


good, 


ratings given are: excellent, 
fair. At close of the class 
period an extension of 24 hours is per- 
mitted within which students may re- 
vise their definitions and thus try for a 
higher rating. 

As in all group undertakings, varying 
abilities manifest themselves, Results 
range the briefest list of words 
to typewritten dictionaries resembling 
printed editions 

Incomplete and untidy books are the 
work of students who lack interest in 
the assignment. However, after several 
weeks some of these students begin to 
take a definite interest in their work. 
Their imagination has been stirred by 


the 


trom 


Bringing the Classroom 


Focus with Life 


their initial efforts. Once the desire t 

compete has been aroused, they tire of 

having their work outclassed. Before 

long their Scientific Dictionaries begin 

to show more painstaking effort. They 

have caught the spirit of the assignment 
* * 

In the next issue of Junior Scholastic 
(Feb. 4th issue) the “Science and In- 
vention” page will include the first of 
a series of 16 articles on THIS ATOMIC 
WORLD. The series will be so organ- 
ized as to offer classes a complete unit 
on Atomic Energy—dramatic stories of 
the pioneers in research, how atoms ex- 
plain the physical universe, invention of 
the atom-smasher, Uranium 235 and the 
tremendous Manhattan Project during 
the war, atomic energy in the coming 
years. 


Off the Press 


The world of science is moving so 
fast these days that the ordinary citizen, 
with his background of a few elemen- 
tary and rather out-dated courses, finds 
the daily headlines beyond his com- 
prehension. Two new volumes in the 
excellent “New Home Library” series 
are designed to clarify a few of the 
basic problems. The Fundamentals of 
Radio and The Fundamentals of Elec- 
tronics, both by Henry Lionel] Williams, 
are simple but authoritative surveys of 
their subjects. Avoiding the loose gen- 
eralities all too common in books of 
popular science, the author has man 
aged, through clear writing and nume: 
ous diagrams, to give a really sound 
survey of both theory and practice 
Intelligent high school students should 





find them as provocative as will the 
adults for whom they were mainly 
written. (The New Home Library, 
1945, 69c each.) 

” * * 


For camera fans who really take their 
hobby seriously, Transatlantic Arts, Inc., 
has published a series of smal] Camera 
Guides. Each one is designed espe- 
cially for the user of one particular 
type of camera: Leica, Rolleiflex, Con- 
tax and Exakta. They give a fund of 
information on the technique of picture 
taking, and also discuss the advantages 
and disadvantages of the various makes 
and models, as well as attachments and 
films, with a frankness not always found 
in the usual guides. Each is paper- 
bound, and small enough for carrying 
in the pocket. (Transatlantic Arts, New 
York, 1945, each $1.75.) 
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Deadly new weapon used against 
ppan. U.N.O. will set up a com- 


ission to control its future use. 


~ 
7 : 





Nation seeking complete inde- 
dence from Great Britain. 


} E23 - 
3 eo. 


President Truman has asked 
gress to merge what two U. S. 
ice branches? 





k RARRRE 


2. Branch of U.N.O., composed of 
Big 5 and 6 other nations, that 
will take action to prevent war. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC’S 
Quiz of World Events: 


Sept. 1945 — Jan. 1946 


What’s your CQ? Write answers 
in blanks under questions. Score 
4 points for each correct answer. 
PERFECT SCORE IS 100. 
ANSWERS IN TEACHERS EDITION. 





7. Name (a) Chinese Nationalist 
leader; (b) Special U.S. Envoy to 
China; (c) Chinese Communist 
leader. 


Turn to page 2 fer conclusion of World Events Quiz. 


¥ 
om 


3. Who is he? Worshipped by the 
Japanese as God, he recently told 
them this was wrong. 





5. War-developed scientific de- § 
vice that locates and identifies 
planes and ships at a distance. 





8. Dictator of Argentine. 


Junior Scholastic's 


Quiz of World Events: 
Sept. 1945 Jan. 1946 


(CONTINUED FROM FRONT COVER) 


9. U. S. Army Chief 10. South American 
of Staff. nation bigger than 
the U. S. in area. 


s Association: Wide 
ternational; British 


; U. B. War Dept. 








11. Chief U. S. dele- 12. What “Big 5” 13. What interna- 


gate to General As- 
sembly of U.N.O. 





TRANS - 
JORDAN 


16. What country has 
become a “trouble 
spot” due to clashes 
between Arabs and 
Jews? 








21. What European 
nation rules these 
Pacific islands? 





nation rules Iindo- 
China? 





17. What former 
Axis nation is under 
his command? 





22. Hindu leader of 
Congress Party in 
India. 





tional relief agency 
has requested more 
aid for starving Eu- 
ropeans? 





18. What 5 nations 
are represented on 
Council of Foreign 
Ministers? 


14. Prime Minister 
of Great Britain. 




















STATE? 











23. U. S. colony in 
Caribbean Sea seek- 
ing right to choose 
own government. 





19. Vital U. S. water- 
way which links 
Atlantic and Pacific. 





24. What type 
plane is this? 


15. What 'U. S. offi- 
cial does this flag 
represent? 





20. U. S. delegate to 
General Assembly of 
U.N.O. 








> 
. 
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25. Name 3 of the 5 
nations that border 
on Argentina. 
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ee HE ATOM BOMB 


tl NATIONS OF SECURITY COUNCIL 


The “Big 3” agreed to set up an Atomic 
Energy Commission within the U.N.O. 
The Commission will be composed of the 
eleven member nations of the Security 
Council plus Canada — 12 nations in all. 
Canada will be represented in the Atomic 
































‘i Energy Commission because she is one of 
Senate. Getta Glen, tated ba © ects oD the three powers (U. S., Britain, Canada) 
Security “-uncil including “Big 5” —plus Canada. that now share the atomic secret. The 

| main task of the commission will be to 

BS safeguard the world against atomic weap- 

Ks) ons. Until those safeguards are created, 

_} 4 the secrets of atomic energy will not be 

| \ ¥ fs turned over to the U.N.O. The Commis- 

A= Or F Psu sion will make recommendations to the 

Guhi Gidia 00 Gestation ote ts Oh comeeees On Security Council. But these may be 

exchange of scientific knowledge, (2) safeguard vetoed by “Big 5” members of the Com- 

United Nations from atomic weapons, and (3) make Se 

certain no nation invents atom bombs secretly. mission. 





" BI G 3" TE ROPEAN PROBLEMS 


The “Big 3” advised Bulgaria and Ro- 
mania to make their governments more 


; ee a ry er = i “Big 3° decide to draft 
democratic. “Big 3” also decided to draft sont te ex eo, 


peace treaties for defeated Italy, Finland, Finland, Romania, Bulgaria 
° y : 4 nt ne 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Romania. The ain can. ean 
peace treaty with Finland will be drafted a a than 
° ~ ° ° ° oy |, : 
by Russia and Britain; the Italian peace 


treaty by the U. S., Britain, France and 
Russia; and the treaties with Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Romania by the “Big 3.” 
Then a peace conference will be held (no 
later than May 1, 1946) which will be 
attended by all 21 Allied nations that 
waged active war against the Axis. The 














Bulgaria and Romania, 
whose governments now 
seek recognition from Brit- 


ain and U. S. are advised 
° . . 7 { ; by the “Big 3” to become 
Last monthan historic recommendations of these nations will be mace Gemnearetls. 
conference took place considered on. final treaties. 








in Moscow. The Foreign 
Ministers of the U. S., 
Britain and Russia met 





FAR EAST PROBLEMS 





to work out problems JAPAN: The “Big 3” decided that Japan should be con- 
which threatened “Big trolled by a Far Eastern Commission of eleven nations, in- 
YT ° ° cluding Russia. Decisions of this commission can be vetoed 
= unity. On this page only by U. S., Britain, China or Russia. Each of these na- 
are summarized the de- tions will also have a seat on the Control Council which 

of will meet in Tokyo. The permanent chairman of the Con- 
pan reached by the trol Council will be Gen. MacArthur. 

Big 3. 














KOREA, now divided into Russian and U. S. military [== 
zones, will be unified, under joint U. S.-Russian commis- 
sion. Recommendations of this joint commission will be 
studied by China and Britain, before final decisions are 
made. All four nations will share a trusteeship*® of Korea 
for “not more than five years,” while Korea prepares for 
self-government. 


| 


vill! i 








(ll 








CHINA: The “Big Three” agreed that China must be- 


come democratic and unified, and that the civil war in 
China must end. The “Big 3” recommended that all demo- 
cratic parties in China be allowed a voice in the National 
Government of President Chiang Kai-shek. In addition, 
Russia and the U. S. promised to withdraw their troops aye 
from China “at the earliest possible moment.” 
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THE AMERICAS 


THEIR STRUGGLE FOR INDEPENDENCE 


OON. after Columbus discovered 

America in 1492, the European na- 
tions began their mad scramble for pos- 
sessions in the New World. By 1776 
the entire Western Hemisphere be- 
longed to European powers. Even most 
of the independent Indian nations had 
disappeared by this time. 

British possessions in North America 
included the 13 colonies (which later 
rebelled), Canada, Labrador and 
Newfoundland. Spain owned all of what 
is now the U. S. west of the Mississippi. 
France had lost most of her possessions 
in North America by this time. But in 
1800 France acquired a large tract from 
Spain which later became known as the 
Louisiana Territory. 

Latin America was also under Euro- 
pean control. Haiti belonged to France. 
Brazil was a colony of Portugal, and all 
the rest of Latin America belonged to 
Spain. 

The Spanish empire included all of 
what is now Mexico, all of Central 
America, all of South America except 
Brazil, and about two-thirds of what is 
now the United States. 

The West Indies were divided up 
mainly between Britain and Holland. 

Wherever you iooked in the Western 
Hemisphere, there were the flags of 
European nations. 

Now study the map of the Western 
Hemisphere as it looks today. (See op- 
posite page.) There are still European 
colonies and possessions in the Western 
Hemisphere — British colonies, Dutch 
colonies, French colonies, and even one 
belonging to Denmark (Greenland). 

But see how little land area these 
colonies occupy, compared to the im- 








mense land area of nations now free 
and independent. 

The American Revolution was the 
first blow at colonial power in the New 
World. Until that time the Western 
Hemisphere was a grab bag from which 
European nations plucked colonies. 

In 1783, Great Britain’s 13 colonies 
in North Americe won their independ- 
ence after a bitter struggle. Their vic- 
tory fanned the spirit of revolt in other 
European colonies in the Americas. 

The second country in the New World 
to win its independence was Haiti. The 
Republic of Haiti, which occupies part 
of the island of Hispanola, declared its 
independence from France in 1804. 


ARGENTINA NEXT 


In 1810, there began in Argentina 
the “Wars of Independence” which were 
to cost Spain her huge empire in the 
New World. One by one the other coun- 
tries of Latin America won their inde- 
pendence from Spain. 

By 1826— except for British Hon- 
duras and the Guianas— all the Amer- 
icas as far north as Canada were free of 
European control. Canada won her free- 
dom in 1867, when she became a Do- 
minion of the British Empire. 

The American nations have remained 
free ever since. This was largely due to 
the success of the statement by Presi- 
dent James Monroe, which became 
known as the Monroe Doctrine. 

In 1823, President Monroe stated his 
foreign policy in a way which Europe 
could not misunderstand. “The Ameri- 
can continents,” said President Monroe, 
“are henceforth not to be considered as 
subjects for future colonization by any 
European powers.” 

The Monroe Doctrine went on to say 
that the U. S. was determined not to 
interfere in European affairs, Our main 
concern, said the Monroe Doctrine, was 
with this hemisphere. We would not 
try to interfere with any European colo- 
nies already established in the New 
World. But we would look with disfavor 
upon any further European colonization, 
or on any attempts to reconquer colonies 
which had won their independence. 

President Monroe’s statement was en- 
dorsed*® by our new friend, England. 
Other nations were greatly impressed. 
The statement prevented all but one 
attempt at further colonization in the 
New World. 


That one attempt was made by France 
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in 1864. During our Civil War, Napo- 
leon III of France tried to set up an 
empire in Mexico. He believed that the 
U. S. was too busy with its own war to 
enforce the Monroe Doctrine. But Na- 
poleon III was mistaken. We encouraged 
the Mexicans to revolt against the pup- 
pet Emperor Maximilian I, who was sent 
to Mexico by Napoleon III. The Mexi- 
cans shot Maximilian, and that was the 
end of France in Mexico. 

The Latin American nations became 
more friendly toward us because we sup- 
ported their independence. But there 
were times when they resented our “big 
brother” attitude which sometimes 
seemed to them more like the “big 
bully” attitude. 

But on the whole we gained helpful 
friends and good neighbors to the 
south. The Latin American nations with 
the United States usually present a 
united front to the world. (Present ex- 
ception: Argentina. ) 

During the nineteenth century, Euro- 
pean nations lost one colony after an- 
other in the Western Hemisphere. A 
great many were purchased by the 
United States. 


LOUISIANA PURCHASE 


Our first purchase of territory was in 
1803, when we bought the huge Louisi- 
ana tract from France for $15,000,000. 

Sixteen years later we bought the 
Floridas from Spain. 

In 1846, a peaceful settlement of the 
Oregon boundary dispute with Great 
Britain added still more land to the 
growing United States. 

In 1867, we purchased Alaska from 
Russia, for $7,200,000. 

In 1899, at the time of the Spanish- 
American War, we purchased Puerto 
Rico, and a number of Pacific islands 
including Guam and the Philippines, 
from Spain; and the Hawaiian Islands 
from their Queen. 

As a result of the Spanish-American 
War, Cuba won her independence from 
Spain. 

In 1917, we purchased the Virgin 
Islands from Denmark at a cost of $25,- 
000,000. 


* Means word is defined on p. 11. 
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Evropean possessions in the Americas are abbreviated 
as follows: BR (British); FR (French); NE (Netherlands) 

















EUROPEAN POSSESSIONS IN THE AMERICAS 


THE BRITISH POSSESSIONS 








































































































AREA ‘IN WHEN 
NAME SQ. MILES POPULATION ACQUIRED EXPORTS IMPORTS 
ae AND 152,734 295,440 Re ger Paper, iron ore, dried cod| Flour, clothing, machinery 
Vegetables, lily bulbs, po-| Meats and poultry, elect. 
BERMUDAS 19 31,000 1609 tatoes goods, woolen clothing 
BAHAMAS 4,375 68,000 1717 Timber, sponges, tomatoes a lard, butter, furni- 
ure 
Bananas, cider, mahog-| Lumber, wheat, flour, cot- 
BR. HONDURAS 8,598 57,767 1836 any, chicle ton cloth 
JAMAICA 4,722 1,173,645 1670 Bananas, raw sugor Grain, flour, cotton cloth 
LEEWARD ISLANDS 728 143,343 1632 Sugar, cotton Grain, flour, cotton cloth 
Cocoa, sugar, molasses,| Flour, cotton cloth, lum- 
WINDWARD ISLANDS $21 267,062 1763 arrowroot ber, boots and shoes 
BARBADOS 166 193,000 1605 Sugar, molasses Flour, cotton cloth, farm 
implements, tools 
TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 1,978 465,000 1802 Sugar, fuel oil, gasoline a metals, grain, 
BRITISH GUIANA 89,480 337,521 * 1814 Sugor, bauxite, gold Machinery, flour and 
grain, cotton cloth 
FALKLAND ISLANDS 7,681 3,128 1771 Weel, hides, sheepshine gua hardware, tim- 
THE FRENCH POSSESSIONS 
— 
Lumber, rose water, gold | Cattle, foodstuffs, grain, 
FRENCH GUIANA 34,740 37,000 1814 duad selina 
Suger, rum, bananas, | Wheat, flour, hardware, 
MARTINIQUE 385 241,000 1614 pineapples cotton, cloth, lumber 
ST. PIERRE AND MIQUELON 93 4,000 1814 Fish and fish products, | Foodstuffs, meat, salt, tex- 
: cod banks tiles 
; . Metals, manufactures, 
GUADALOUPE 690 307,993 1816 Sugar, bananas, rum wheat, flour, fertilizer 
THE DUTCH POSSESSIONS 
Petroleum products, baux- | Food and beverages, raw 
DUTCH WEST INDIES oe 101.208 1636 ite, salt, phosphates petroleum 
Bauxite, sugar, coffee, | Cotton goods, foodstuff, 
DUTCH GUIANA 54,291 174,000 1814 oa le 
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CHARACTERS 


OBERT JOHNSON, Governor of 

South Carolina; John Shubrick, 
aide to the Governor; Lucius Bragg, a 
merchant of Charles Town; Richard 
Beverley, Bragg’s brother-in-law; Mis- 
tress Ellen Beverley,-his wife; Lettice 
Beverley, their daughter; Roderick 
Tyler, clerk to the Governor; Dirck Hat- 
ton; Pierre Laval; Captain Arnold Bull; 
Lieutenant Thomas Ramsey; Emma 
Barnes, housekeeper to the Governor; 
two pirate companions of Hatton. 


SCENE 


The study on the ground floor of the 
mansion of Governor Johnson in Charles 
Town, South Carolina. The action of 
the play takes place on a summer day 
in 1717. The first scene is in the morn- 
ing; the second scene is late afternoon 
of the same day. 

When the curtain rises, Governor 
Robert Johnson is seated at his writing- 
table and John Shubrick stands in front 
of him. 

Jounson: I tell you, Shubrick, that 
if these pirates are allowed to infest the 
Carolina coast, no ship will dare sail 
to Charles Town. 

SHuBRick: And commerce is vital to 
our colony of South Carolina. But the 
pirates grow more daring every day. 

Joxunson: Zounds, man, tis a wonder 
they don’t land in our harbor and de- 
mand our gold in ransom for the town! 
(He picks up a quill pen and stabs a 
piece of paper with it.) "Twould need 
something like that to rouse the Pro- 
prietors to take steps for our protection. 
How many times have I urged them and 
the Board of Trade to send out a frigate 
to drive off the buccaneers! 

SHUBRICK: Many times, 
Johnson. 

Jounson: And urged them each time 
in vain. They will do nothing but twid- 
dle their thumbs and hem and haw. 

SHusBrick: Meantime, ships _ that 


Governor 


should have arrived from England have 
not been heard of. Such ships as the 
Surrey Lass, with Mr. Lucius Bragg 
aboard. 
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Jounson: I know, I know. 

Suusrick: The clerks in Mr. Bragg’s 
counting-house are becoming anxious, 
sir He’s our leading merchant and — 

(Roderick Tyler enters.) 

Jounson: Yes, Roderick. What is it? 

Tyter: Mr. Richard Beverley and his 
lady and their daughter, Mistress Let- 
tice, desire to speak with you. 

Jounson: I will see them. Please in- 
vite them to enter. 

(Tyler bows and exits. ) 

SHuBRICcK: Mistress Ellen Beverley is 
sister to Mr. Lucius Bragg, as you know, 
Sir. 

(Tyler ushers in Richard, Ellen, and 
Lettice Beverley and enters after them. 
Johnson rises; the men all bow, the 
ladies curtsy.* ) 

BeEvERLEY: Good morning, Your Ex- 
cellency. 

Jounson: Good morning, Mr. Bever- 
ley, Mistress Beverley, and Miss Lettice. 
Roderick, set chairs for my guests. 

(Tyler does so, and Ellen and Let- 
tice Beverley seat themselves. ) 

BEVERLEY: We're uneasy about my 
brother-in-law, Lucius Bragg. His ship, 
the Surrey Lass, should be in Charles 
Town by this. 

Joxnnson: So John Shubrick was just 
saying. 

Mistress Bever.Ley (clasping her 
hands): Oh, have you any word of him? 

Jounson: None, Mistress Beverley. 
But there have been no storms off the 
coast of late. 

BEVERLEY: Storms—no. But what 
of pirates? Are we babes here in Charles 
Town, Your Excellency, that we allow 
such citizens as Mr. Bragg to be cap- 
tured by these scum of the sea? 

Jounson: I've talked to the Pro- 
prietors a hundred times, and they will 
do naught. Let us hope, howbeit, that 
Mr. Bragg has not fallen into the vil- 
lains’ clutches. 

Mistress BEvERLEY: Hope? Small 
comfort in that! (Agitatedly) I want 
my dear brother! 

(The door at rear center is pushed 
open and Emma Barnes enters hastily.) 


* Means word is defined on p. 11. 











A ONE-ACT PLAY 
By Rupert S. Holland 


EmMMa (excitedly): Oh, Your Excel- 
lency! 

Joxunson: What is it, Emma? 

Emma: There be strange men at the 
gate, three of them, with red kerchiefs 
about their heads and rings in their ears, 
and Captain Bull is with them! 

SHuBRICK: They may have word of 
the Surrey Lass, sir. 

Lettice: Oh, if they have! And of 
Uncle Lucius! 

Jounson: I must hear what they have 
to say. 

MistrEss BEVERLEY: Oh, let us hear 
also, Your Excellency! 

Jonnson (to Tyler): Roderick, have 
Captain Bull bring the stranyers here. 

(Tyler exits.) 

BEVERLEY (patting Mistress Bever- 
ley’s shoulder): Have no foolish qualms, 
Ellen. Remember that this is the man- 
sion of the Governor of South Carolina, 

Jounson: Aye, ma'am, it is. And I 
brook no disorders beneath my roof. 

Emma (listening by the door): Here 
they come, Your Excellency! 

(Captain Arnold Bull, Dirck Hatton, 
and two other pirates enter with Roder- 
ick Tyler.) 

Joxunson: Well, Captain Bull? 

Butt (Saluting): Your Excellency, 
these strangers, but now landed from a 
longboat at the Charles Town wharf, 
demanded immediate audience with the 
Governor. 

Jounson: Which is the leader? 

Hatton (stepping forward): I am. 
My name is Dirck Hatton, and I am sent 
by Captain Tom Trickett with a mes- 
sage to the Governor. Be you he? 

Jounson: I am, sirrah. And who may 
be this master of yours? 

Hatton (grinning): Have ye not 
heard of Trickett? He commands the 
Sultana, and a rare fine commander is 
he. 

Jounson: What port do you hail 
from? 

Hatton (grinning more broadly): 
That’s a question. It might be the Cape 
Fear River or the isle of New Provi- 
dence. But to the business of our mes- 


sage. 












Jounson: Yes, the message. 

Hatton: Captain Trickett wants 
medicines. Some of his crew have a 
fever and he would cure them. (He 
takes a paper from his belt.) Here be a 
list of the drugs he would have you 
send him by us in our boat. 

Jounson (vexed by Hatton's forth- 
right manner): Indeed, sirrah! And 
whet would Trickett do if I refused to 
send the drugs? 

Hatron: He would send you the 
head of Mr. Lucius Bragg, merchant of 
Charles Town. 

Mistress Bever.ey (falling back in 
her chair): Oh! Oh! Oh! My poor 
brother! 

Emma: Oh! Oh! Oh! Mr. Bragg’s 
head! 

Jonnson (sternly): Be silent! (To 
Hatton) So this Trickett is a pirate? I'll 
have you put in irons. 

Hatton (his hands on his hips in a 
swaggering attitude): If we do not re- 
turn to the Sultana with the medicines 
by nightfall, Tom Trickett will place 
Mr. Bragg’s head on a raft and send it 
ashore to you. Mayhap he will send you 
other Charles Town heads also. He has 
taken several ships and has a hold full 
of captives. 

Bever.ey (clenching his fists): The 
unspeakable villain! 

Mistress Bevertey (wildly): Do 
something, Your Excellency! Richard! 

Hatton (grimly): Heads do look 
better on their shoulders — and _ that’s 
a fact. 

Jonnson (To Shubrick): Shubrick, 
I should greatly like to hang these men. 

Hatron: Hang us; and I promise you 
a raft o’ heads, with Mr. Bragg’s on top 
of the heap. 

Letrice (beseechingly to Johnson): 
You can’t let the pirates do that to our 
people! 

Joxunson: Why didn’t the Proprietors 
do as I asked, and send out a frigate? 
This shoul@ teach them a lesson. 

BeverLEY: But for the sake of a les- 
son, sir, you can’t sacrifice the innocent. 

Jounson: So I must allow the vil- 
lians to insult me? (More and more 
angrily) Allow them to demand of me, 
the Governor, medicines to cure mon- 
sters that should be hung high as 
Haman? Allow them to go on with their 
infamous trade and laugh at the gov- 
ernment of South Carolina? No, no, 
Beverley, Shubrick, how can I yield to 
such indignity? 

Suusrick: But how can you yield 
them the heads of our own citizens, sir? 

BeverLey: And all for a few drugs, 
Your Excellency. 

Jounson: "Tis not the drugs I mind; 
tis the insult. Pirates bargain With me? 
To what a pass have we come! 

Suusrick: "Tis the fault of the Pro- 
prietors, not yours, sir. 





Jounson: So it is, Shubrick. My duty 
is to protect the lives of our citizens. 
And so, Shubrick, take the list from this 
fellow and see that the medicines are 
put aboard his boat. 

Mistress BEVERLEY 
Heaven be praised! 

Suusrick (to Hatton): Give me the 
list. 

(Hatron hands the paper to Shu- 
brick, who exits.) 

Jounson (to Hatton): And now be 
off to your boat. Captain Bull will go 
with you to the wharf. I trust to the 
promise of your Captain Trickett to set 
Mr. Bragg and his other captives free. 

(He waves to Captain Bull to lead 
the three pirates away.) 

Mistress BEvERLEY (rising and 
speaking to Johnson): How can we 
ever thank you, sir? You’ve saved my 
brother! 

BeverLey: The Proprietors will 
surely see reason now and arm a frigate. 


(fervently ): 





Jounson: I sincerely hope so. Allow 
me, sir, to offer you and your lady a 
cup of tea in my dining-room. 

Mistress Bevertey: Oh, thank you, 
sir; "twould be welcome. 

(Johnson goes to the door and stands 
aside while Ellen and Richard Beverley 
exit, then exits after them) 

Emma: Glory be! (To others) Think 
you this terrible Tom Trickett will 
keep his promise when he gets the 
medicines? 

Lettice (rising): Surely, he will. 

Emma: Pirates are dreadful vipers, 
miss. I’ve heard tales about them you 
wouldn’t believe. 

Tyrer: Don't tell them, Emma. Miss 
Lettice, shall I show you to the dining- 
room? 

(Lettice nods and she and Tyler exit) 

Emma: To think of Mr. Bragg’s fine 
head without a body to it! (She 


shivers.) 1 need a cup o’ tea myself. 
(She exits as the curtain falls) 

(When the curtain rises it is late 
afternoon of the same day. Tyler is 


seated at the writing-table, looking at 
some papers, and Emma stands in the 
center of the room) 

Emma: But here ’tis almost nightfall, 
Master Roderick, and Mr. Bragg hasn’t 
come. 

TyYLeR (impatiently): So you've said 
a dozen times, Emma. (Putting down 
the papers) It would take Dirck Hat- 
ton some time to row to the Sultana 
with the medicines, and it would take 
some more time for Tom Trickett to set 
the prisoners ashore. He won't land 
them on the wharf, you know, but 
somewhere along the harbor where our 
people couldn’t capture the pirates. Mr. 
Bragg may have to walk some way. 

Emma (nodding): That’s what Mr. 
Beverley says. And he thinks Mr. Bragg 
will come here first to thank the Gov- 
ernor. Oh, them barefaced villains — 
the pirates, I mean — daring to walk in 
here as they did this noon. 

TyLer: Well, they won't dare do it 
again. 

(The door at rear center opens and 
Lettice enters.) 

Letrice: What can have happened? 
Uncle Lucius should be here by now. 

TyLer: Hatton’s boat may have 
stuck on a shoal; they may have been 
delayed in various ways. (Johnson en- 
ters) I've been looking over those 
papers for the Board of Trade, sir. 

Jounson: I'll stir them up. And if I 
ever get my hands on any of Trickett’s 
rascals — 

(Richard and Ellen Beverley enter) 

BEVERLEY: No word of Mr. Bragg, 
sir? 

Jonson: Not yet, but I beg you have 
patience. 

MistREss BEVERLEY (seating her- 
self): Suppose they should make him 
swim? And he hates the water. 

(Voices are heard off-stage, as if 
there was shouting in the street) 

Jounson: What's that noise? 

BEVERLEY: Might it be — 

(Lucius Bragg enters) 

Lettice: Oh, ’tis Uncle Lucius! (She 
runs to Bragg and embraces him) 

Mistress BrveRLEY: Oh, dearest 
brother! (She embraces Bragg) 

Jounson: Welcome home, Mr. Bragg! 

BEVERLEY (shaking Bragg’s hand): 
A thousand welcomes, Lucius! 

(Ellen Beverley leads Bragg to a 
chair, in which he seats himself) 

Bracc: I have walked some distance. 
But what joy to be here! 

(Shubrick enters) 

SHusrick: I heard that Mr. Bragg 
was here. (He sees Bragg, goes to him, 
and shakes him by the hand) You came 
safe out of the lions’ den, sir? 

Bracc: Yes. But there were times 
when I thought to feel their claws. 

Jounson: Trickett was savage, was 


he? 
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Bracc: A very monster. And when 
his men fell ill with fever, he was so 
angry he vowed he'd make all his cap- 
tives — those he’d taken from the Surrey 
Lass and from other ships — walk the 
plank. But one of the prisoners —a 
clever fellow — suggested medicines to 
cure the crew and wrote out a list. And 
Trickett said he’d trade our lives for 
the medicines. And so he did. 

BEVERLEY: Now that was clever! 

Bracc: Aye, Richard. And his quick 
wits saved our lives. But Trickett kept 
him aboard the ship to doctor his men. 

Jounson: The scoundrel! 

Mistress BEVERLEY: But you must 
be famished, Lucius, as well as weary. 

Jonnson: Mr. Bragg shall have 
something to eat... (To Bragg) Give 
me your arm, sir, to the dining-room. 

(Bragg rises, takes Johnson's arm, 
ind exits with him, followed by Richard 
and Ellen Beverley) 

Lettice: Oh, I’m so happy I could 
dance with joy! 

Emma: And his head all safe on his 
shoulders! 

(Captain Bull and Lieutenant Ram- 
vey enter, pulling Pierre Laval) 

EmMa (with a scream): Oh, ’tis a 
pirate! And Tom Trickett, by those 
things on his hat! 

SHusrick (rising): Trickett would 
not dare land! ’Tis not Trickett? 

LavaL: Non, non. Trickett — non. 

Butt (shaking Laval’s arm): Shut 
your mouth, you foul knave. (To Shu- 
brick) Trickett or not, he’s one of the 
pirates, as any one Can see. 

SHUBRICK: From the Sultana, beyond 
a doubt. 

LavaL (nodding): The Sultana. 

Ramsey (shaking Laval’s arm): 

hat’s enough to hang ye. 

Letrice: Poor wicked man! 

Emma: Have no pity for him, Mis- 
tress Lettice. Think on your Uncle, 
what they’d have done to him. 

LavaL (appealing to Lettice): Ah, 
young lady — 

Butt (shaking Laval): No words 
from you. The lady is Mr. Bragg’s niece. 

LavaL: I'll spik to her. 

Buu: You'll speak to no one. 

LavaL: Oui, I will say to her— 

Ramsey claps his hand over Laval's 
mouth) 

SHusrick: The villain speaks like a 
Frenchman, 

(Laval nods his head vigorously, 
Ramsey's hand still over his mouth) 

Buti: Aye, many of the buccaneers 
are foreigners, French or Spaniards! 

SHuBrRIck: The Governor will quickly 
deal with him. (To Tyler) Master Rod- 
erick, pray tell His Excellency we have 
one of the pirates here. 

(Tyler exits) 

Ramsey (taking his hand from 
Mind your manners. 


Laval’s mouth) : 


(Johnson hurriedly enters followed 
by Tyler) 

Joxunson (to Bull): So, Captain, you 
caught one of them? 

But: We took him as he landed on 
the shore from a skiff, sir. 

Joxunson: Splendid, Captain, 
did. He looks a villain. 

LavaL (eagerly): I come from the 
Sultana, m’sieur — 

Jounson (angrily): Dare you front 
me, insult me, as the wretch, Hatton, 
did this very day? 

Lava: Ah, m’sieur, I would speak — 

BuLL: Don’t you do it! 
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SHusrick: Away with him, Your Ex- 
cellency, to the gallows! 


Lettice (to Johnson): But, sir, the 
poor man — 
Jounson: Take him to the guard- 


house, Captain. Nay, stay. Hold him in 
the anteroom yonder. (He points to 
door) I'll write the order for the execu- 
tion. (He seats himself at the writing- 
table and picks up a quill pen, while 
Bull and Ramsey thrust the struggling 
Laval through the door. While Johnson 
is writing, Beverley enters and Johnson, 
looking up from his paper, says to him) 
We've caught one of Trickett’s chief 
rascals, and red-handed. The villain 
actually dared to land on our shore. 

BEVERLEY: What insolence! And 
won't the villain speak? I'll warrant 
Mr. Bragg will know him, sir. (He calls 
off) Lucius! Ellen! 

Jounson: There’s the order. (He 
rises and calls toward the anteroom) 
Captain Bull, bring the man in! 

(As Bull and Ramsey enter with 
Laval, Mistress Beverley and Bragg en- 
ter at door to dining-room) 

Lava: Ah, mais, m’sieur — 

Bracc (swiftly crossing the room to 
Laval): My preserver! 

Lava. (fervently): Mon ami! 

Bracc: Dear Monsieur Laval! What 
a joy to welcome you to Charles Townl 
(Turning to Johnson) Give him warm 
welcome, sir, as befits our Governor. 

Jounson (greatly astonished): Er — 
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er—you know the — er— gentleman? 
Bracc: Know him, sir! This is the 
clever man who saved the lives of Trick- 
ett’s prisoners by saying he could cure 
the crew if he had the medicines. 

Lettice: Oh, Uncle Lucius! (She 
runs to Laval and takes his hand) How 
ashamed I feel, dear Monsieur Laval! 

LavaL: You would have permitted 
that I spik, mam’selle. (He gallantly 
kisses her hand) 

Jounson (to Laval): I ask your par- 
don, monsieur. We were misled by your 
dress — the earrings, the hat. 

LavaL: Mon chapeau! (He points to 
the skull and crossbones and laughs) 
This is Captain Trickett’s. 

Bracc: You killed him? 

LavaL: Oh, no. I am a French 
Huguenot,* who fled from my country 
to make a new home here. But my ship, 
like yours, Monsieur Bragg, was cap- 
tured by the pirates. I am a medecin, 
and so when I see the pirates are ill, 
I offer to cure them if Trickett will free 
us in ransom for the drugs. (He shrugs 
his shoulders) Eh, bien, Trickett frees 
the others, but keeps me to cure his 
men. I sit with him in his cabin, and 
when he is not looking i pour some 
medicine into his drink, That makes 
him sleep —oh, so very sound. Then 
I take his clothes — earrings, handker- 
chief, captain’s chapeau.* I put them 
on, and as Trickett I walk the deck. 
When no one sees, I take a bateau*® and 
row — oh, so many miles — to your shore. 

Bracc: Wonderful man! You must 
stay at my house. 

BEVERLEY: You'll be the hero of 
Charles Town, sir. 

Jounson (to Bull and Ramsey): You 
may leave now. (Bull and Ramsey exit. 
Johnson tears up the paper in his hand) 
Mistress Lettice, please escort our guest 
to the dining-room and we'll try to 
make amends to him for our mistake. 
(Lettice takes Laval’s arm and goes 
toward dining-room door followed by 
Ellen and Richard Beverley, Johnson 
and Shubrick) 

Emma (to Tyler): I never thought 
the nice-looking gentleman was a real 
pirate. 

TyLer: Oh, come now, Emma. You 
thought he was Tom Trickett himself. 

Emma (indignantly): Shame on you, 
Master Roderick! That was because of 
his hat. (She shakes her finger under 
Tyler's nose) And don’t you be for- 
getting, Master Smarty, that ’twas the 
brains beneath that hat that saved Mr. 
Bragg’s head! 

~ CURTAIN 





This play is reprinted by special per- 
mission of Harper & Brothers from Plays 
of the American Colonies by Rupert Sar- 
gent Holland, copyright 1937. 





* Means word is defined on page 11. 
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The “Hiller-copter,’ 










International 


designed and built by 19-year-old Stanley Hiller, 


Jr., is still under development, and is not yet ready for sale to the public. 


"Yes, we have no helicopters!’’ 


“WES, we have no helicopters,” 
Vine helicopter manufacturer 
says again with a sigh. 

“That’s a funny answer,” you 
say. “Do you have helicopters 
for sale, or don’t you?” 

The helicopter manufacturer 


mops his brow. “What I mean 
to say.” he groans, “is that we 
have helicopters, but you 


wouldn’t want to buy one.” 
“Why not?” you ask 
The takes a 
long breath. “In the first place, 
for private family use helicop- 


manufacturer 


ters cost too much to own and 


operate. And they are not yet 
technically perfect. Besides, 
helicopters are slow and too 


difficult to fly and 
compared with regular planes.” 
You may think that 


copter manufacturer would talk 


no heli- 
this way — but you'd be wrong! 
In a recent survey, seventeen 
helicopter manufacturers 
asked whether helicopters would 


with U. S. 


were 


become popular 
families for private use 


What Manufacturers Say 


Only six of the seventeen heli- 
copter thought 
their planes would be widely 
bought by John Q. Public. The 


other eleven helicopter manu- 


manutacturers 


facturers were less enthusiastic. 
They did not foresee wide sales 
of helicopters for years to come. 
Why not? For 
which are quoted in the not- 
s0-imaginary conversation above. 

Of course, helicopter manu- 
facturers expect to sell large 
numbers of their flying wind- 


the very reasons 





inefficient | 





mills. But you and I will not 
buy them for many years to 
come. 

At the present stage of their 
development, helicopters 
many thousands of dollars and 
their 
complex controls. Yet, they have 
many advantages. 

Helicopters can rise straight 
into the air from a standing 
start and drop straight down 
for a landing. They can hang 
motionless in the air as long as 


cost 


require expert pilots at 


their pilots wish. They can fly 


backwards as smoothly as 


an 
automobile reverses, and they 
can move directly sideways 
also. 


Helicopters Are Useful 


Because they are so maneu- 
verable, helicopters will be use- 
ful in many commercial opera- 
tions. 

They will be used to spray 
crops, and to inspect and serv- 
ice cross-country oil pipe lines 
and electric power lines. They 
will serve in forest and coastal 
patrol work. And because of 
their ability to land “on a dime,” 
they will deliver mail and pas- 
sengers to areas which could not 
be reached by regular planes. 

This is what helicopters can 
do today. In the near future, 
helicopters may be developed to 
additional 


perform many serv- 


ices. For example, aerial taxi- 


cabs and aerial busses may 
whisk you “around town,” and 
aerial trucks may deliver the 


goods at your door. 
In ten years you may be able 


| to buy a light, easily-operated 





helicopter priced at $2,200 to 
$3,500. It will cruise at about 
120 miles an hour, and you will 
be able to land it with ease 
right in your own backyard. 

Remember that helicopters of 
today are slow and hard to 
control if you are not an expert 
pilot. This is because helicopters 
are still in the experimental 
stage. 


Need Developing 
Present-day airplanes are the 
result of millions of engineer- 
ing man-hours over a long pe- 
riod of years. So far, only sev- 
eral hundred thousand engi- 
neering man-hours have gone 
into the development of heli- 
copters. Years of patient re- 
search and expert engineering 
will be necessary before heli- 
copters can be perfected to the 

same degree as airplanes. 
Probably not more than 100 


| helicopters will be sold in 1946 


The cheapest of these helicopters 
will probably cost between 
$5,000 and $7,500. To reduce 
the average cost of helicopters 
to $3,000, it is estimated that 
100,000 to 150,000 heli- 
copters would have to be sold 
yearly. 

In commercial operation, the 
high cost of helicopters can be 
offset by important savings in 
time, manpower, and money. 
Veteran helicopter pilots will 
be employed to fly these com- 
mercial ships — men who have 
flown “egg-beaters” for the 
armed forces during the war. 

But for most of us — yes, we 
have no helicopters! 
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In airport slang, what’s 
a godunk? 
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Army Target Ships 
For Lightplane Use 


The Army is considering th 
sale of its surplus target plane 
the Culver-built PQ-1l4s, 
lightplane buyers. When use: 
by Army, they were radio-cor 
trolled and pilotless. However: 
fast little single-seate: 
can. be flown manually from th 
cockpit. Equipped with a 15 
h.p. Franklin, the PQ-14 ca 
cruise at 160 m.p.h., has a ser 
ice ceiling of about 17,000 fee: 
and three-hour fu 
supply. It is ideal for the lon 
wolf pilot wants hig 
speed — and is willing to pa 
for vit 


these 


Carries a 


who 
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Not only jet-propelled, but jet-propellered, is this lightplane design 
now being tested by Government scientists. Jet nozzles are installed 


ie 


Wide Wo 


in the propeller tips and force of jet spins them around at high speed 
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S-J-A-R-R-E-D W-0-R-D-S 


Words starred * in the magazine are 
defined below. 


eurtsy (KERT-see), p. 7. A bow 
made by girls by bending the knees and 
wering the body slightly. 

endorsed 
backed, approved, supported. 

French Huguenot (HUE-guh-not), 
, 9. A French Protestant of the six- 
enth and seventeenth centuries. 
trusteeship (truhs-TEE-ship), p. 3. 
Vhen a nation is not in a position to 
overn itself, another nation or group 
{nations manages its affairs under a 
rusteeship. 

isotope (I-so-tope), p. 12. From the 
yeek words iso, meaning equal, and 
pos, meaning place. An isotope is a 
hemical element that has the same 
hemical behavior as another chemical 
lement, but is distinguished from it 
, atomic weight. 

bateau (ba-TOE. Pronounce the a 
sin cat), p. 9. French word for boat. 
chapeau (sha-POE. Pronounce the a 
sin cat), p. 9. French word for hat. 







PLACES IN THE NEWS 


Bahamas (buh-HAY-muhz), p. 6. 
Barbados (bahr-BAY-doze), p. 6. 
Guadeloupe (gwah-duh-LOOP), p. 6. 
Guiana (gih-AH-nuh), p. 6. 
Martinique (mahr-tih-NEEK), p. 6. 
Newfoundland (NEW-fund-land), p. 


Tobago (toe-BAY-go), p. 6. 
Korea (koe-REE-uh), p. 3. 





Bee Soup 


A patron in a restaurant was an- 
ved at finding a fly in his soup. He 
mplained to the waiter. 

“Ah, m’sieur ees meestaken,” said the 
tful waiter, “zat in ze soup ees not a 
y. Eet ees a vitamin bee.” 


Rose Papenfuss, Emerson School, Owosso, Mich. 


Decidedly So! 


“My girl friend,” boasted Harold, “is 
decided blonde.” 
‘I know,” said Madge, “I was with 


t when she decided.” 
Jack Farhi, P. 8. 100, Brooklyn, N. Y 





Solution to Last Week's Word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1l-orbs; 5-hat; 8-Guatemala; 11-fret; 
led; 13-la; 15-me; 16-Ouse; 18-dot; 19-sensa- 
M; 22-or; 23-bi; 25-Costa Rica; 30-how; 31- 
am; 32-R.1.; 34-ti; 35-Apo; 36-Aden; 38-Nic- 
gua; 41-see; 42-men’s. 

DOWN: 1-ogres; 2-rue; 3-baton; 4-St.; 5-had; 
Al; 7-talon; 9-El Salvador; 10-meet; 11-FM; 14- 
l7-us; 18-doric; 20-elbow; 21-Io; 24-is; 25- 
ins, 26-tapa; 27-Ra; 28-image; 29-areas; 30-ht.; 
rin; 35-ace; 37-dun; 39-i.e.; 40-A.M. 


0 JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC NEXT 
EEK: NEXT ISSUE FEBRUARY 4. 





(en-DORSED), p. 4. 








OH MOM! IM TOO 
SICK TO CO TO 
SCHOOL TODAY / 
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ALRIGHT, WILMER-— I THOUGHT 
STAY IN BED. I'LL BE YOU WOULD. 
UP AS SOON AS I I HAVE YOUR 
FINISH MY NABISCO BREAKFAST 





SHREDDED WHEAT / ALL READY! 


























ESPECIALLY if it means you have to 
pass up a good hearty breakfast of 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat. It’s so 
nourishing, so delicious, so honest- 
to-goodness good for you every 
morning. And full of the natural 
whole wheat flavor everybody 
loves! Be sure your family buys 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat — the 
original Niagara Falls product. 



























GRADUATE 


TO AN 


’ Esterbrook 


for the way YOU write 


Reecics handwriting 


helps you win higher 
grades in classroom 
work—and it’s a busi- 
asset 


ness later on. 


ry” . 

lo write your best you 
must have a pen with 
a point that fits your 


No 


do 


style of writing. 


fountain pen can 


this so well as an 
Esterbrook. There are 
33 point styles for your 
personal selection, one 
will fit 


of these your 


handwriting stvle 


exactly. 


Improve your writing 
—graduate to an 


I sterbrook. 





’ 2668 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 


or The Brown Brothers, Lid., Toronto, Canada 


Gsterbrook 


RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PENS 





SCIENCE 


and INVENTION 





Carbon - 13 


HE X-ray machine is very useful to 

medical science. It can look within 
the body at bone and tissue, helping to 
reveal diseases or injuries. 

But the X-ray cannot see or follow 
the chemical changes that take place 
within the body cells. It cannot see how 
fats are broken down in the living cell. 
It cannot see how the body burns sugar. 
Or what effects vitamins have and what 
chemical changes they take part in. 

That is why science has been handi- 
capped up until now in the study of 
diseases like cancer, diabetes, harden- 
ing of the arteries, and heart trouble. All 
of these diseases are accompanied by 
chemical changes within the body — 
changes which no X-ray could follow. 

Today, science has found a way to 
look right into the living cell, and study 
the delicate chemistry which takes place 
there. It has put a detective to work to 
trace these changes. The detective is a 
chemical element — carbon. 

But this is not the ordinary carbon 
element we know about. Scientists have 
changed its atomic structure — made it 
heavier. Instead of having the usual 
atomic weight of 12, this carbon atom 
now weighs 13. It has become what 
physicists call an isotope.* It has the 
same chemical behavior as any other 

* Means word is defined on p. 11. 











ual atoms, to check results of experiments with the heavy carbon isotope C-15. 
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ALFRED D. BECK, Editor 


HE 
. M- 
element of carbon, but it has changed 1 


in mass — in atomic weight. Tl 

Many of our foods and vegetable... 
have carbon in them. When these aref 7 
eaten, the carbon is absorbed in the liv), ,} 
ing tissue and goes through all the... 
chemical changes which are part of life 
itself. But ordinary carbon is invisible 
and cannot be traced. 

Carbon 13, however, is not invisible 
When used to grow vegetables whict 
are then eaten, or directly injected int 
the body, Carbon 13 can be easil) 
traced. Wherever Carbon 13 goes within 
the body — whatever cells it enters — it 
cannot hide the fact that it is different 
in mass from other carbon atoms. 

Because of this difference, Carbon 13 
can be swiftly detected by an electrical 
instrument called the mass-spectrometer. 
(See photo below.) Whatever bodily 
tunctions Carbon 13 takes part in, the 
mass-spectrometer will follow it step by 
step. 

The Carbon isotope C-13 is very dif 
ficult to produce. Until recently, them 
entire world production has been only 
about one ounce. A new method of man- 
ufacturing C-13 has been developed by 
scientists of the Sun Oil Company and 
the Houdry Process Corporation in 
Philadelphia. This method will great) 
increase the amount of Carbon 13. 


meal 


cke 





Sun Oil C 
MASS-SPECTROMETER: Dr. Aristid V. Grosse (standing) and Dr. Sidney 
Weinhouse, of the Fundamental Research Division of Houdry Process Cor- 
poration, operate a mass-spectrometer, which measures the masses of individ 
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HEY WERE EXPENDABLE 
“Wi An M-G-M Picture 













‘Sede Movie-of-the-Month for January. 
The film tells the dramatic story of 
“ow P-T boats helped to win the war. 

The story begins just before Pearl 
arbor. It reveals that, before the Jap 
‘fineak attack, some U.S. naval officials 
‘le@iicked faith in P-T boats, and considered 
hem fit only to run errands. 

In the film, Lt. John Brickley (Robert 
fontgomery), who commands a P-T 
wat squadron, disagrees with these offi- 
ials. So does his cocky crew. 

When the Philippines are blockaded, 
brickley and his gallant crew prove how 
leadly P-T boats can be by launching 
slashing attack against the Japs. 

They Were Expendable is an hon- 
st, accurate, and dignified story of 
our war in the 
Pacific. Robert 
Montgomery ___re- 
cently retired from 
the Navy after five 
years of active 
service. While 
overseas, he ac- 
tually did com- 
mand a P-T boat 
squadron. He plays 
Lt. Brickley with 
real understanding. 


: 
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E (oie of the 
E Month 


A\O\ 1EOF THE Wo\ THe 


ovie-of -the- Month 
ol for January is 
corded to M-G-M 
t the film They 
eatlygglere Expendable. 


ANON IHS 40 a1 


MOVIE CHECKUP 


““Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so. 


Drama: “““They Were Expendable. 
¥Miss Susie Slagle’s. ~““The Bells of 
t. Mary’s. “The Spanish Main. “”“Sara- 
bga Trunk. ““Johnny in the Clouds. “The 
lan in Grey. “Confidential Agent. 
Comedy: *”“*”*Colonel Effingham’s 
aid. “What Next, Corporal Hargrove? 
Musical: “““The Harvey Girls. “Mexi- 
“Yolanda and the Thief. “Mas- 
lerade in Mexico. 

Mystery: “Danger Signal. 

Western: “Abilene Town. ““San An- 
Ono. 


Short: “““The House I Live In. 
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$99 OOOO OOH HHHHHHSHHHOHSHOOD 


See our next issue 
(February 4) for the 
first Word Trees by 
the Word Wizards! 
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HE editors of Junior Scholastic select | WIN CASH or U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 
M-G-M’s They were Expendable as ST 




















in addition to your regular prize 


DRESSER SET—Full size brush, 
comb and mirror. Sell 1 order. 






CANDID -TYPE 
CAMERA 





with corrying case. Takes 16 
pictures on each roll of film. 
Sell 1 order plus $1 extra. 


HUNTING KNIFE 
WITH LEATHER 








COMPLETE CROQUET SET 
with carrying rack and steel wick- 
ets. Sell 1 order plus $1. Sent ex- 
press collect. 


GET YOUR PRIZE 
THIS EASY WAY 


Most prizes shown above and dozens of 
others in our Big Prize Book are given 
WITHOUT COST for selling only one 40- 
pack order of American Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds at 10c per large pack. Some 
of the bigger prizes require extra money, 
as stated. 


Everybody wants American Seeds— 
they're fresh and ready to grow. You'll 
sell them quickly and get your prize at 
once, or, if you prefer, take one-third 
cash commission on all seeds sold. GET 
BUSY— send coupon today for big prize 
book and seeds. OUR 28th YEAR 


SEND NO MONEY—WE TRUST YOU 
AMERICAN SEED CO., INC. 


Dept. K-22 Lancaster, Pa. 


Color-iliustrated 


with your name in gold 
on the cover. Sell 1 order. 





COMPLETE CHEMISTRY SET with Magic Book of 
50 experimenis. Sell 1 order of American Seeds. 


35-PIECE FULL-SIZE DINNER SET 
Complete service for six. Sell 1 order, 
plus $2.75. Sent express collect. 





Sell American Seeds ‘< 


GET YOUR PRIZE :: 














Texan-type pistol, 


, 
holster, belt, ker-9 WY Fountain 










chief and lariat. W Pen and Au- 
Sell 1 order, ¥ tomatic Pen- 
cil. Sell 1 order. 


FAMILY BIBLE 





SWEETHEART DOLL 
Dressed in her sweet- 
heart gown. Sell 1 order. . 


STURDY 
AXE 


Full-size instrument. Won- 
dertul tone. Carries Gene 
Autry signature. Sell 1 or- 
der, plus $3.00 extra. 


OTHER PRIZES FOR YOU 


Given Per Plan in Our Big Prize Book: 


CAMP STOVE KITCHENWARE 
WALLETS GAMES 
BRACELETS TRAVELING CASE 
ARCHERY SET FLASHLIGHT 
UKULELE BOXING GLOVES 


SEER EEE EREREEEEEES 
™@ AMERICAN SEED CO., INC. 

Dept. K-22, Lancaster, Pc. 

Please send the BIG PRIZE BOOK and 40 
packs of Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 
| will resell them at 10¢ each, send you 
the money promptly, and get my prize. 


My choice 
of prize is 





Nome 
R. F. D. Box 
or Street No. 








City 
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Biting Attack 


A husky rookie was having trouble 
on the bayonet range one day. 

Awkward and clumsy, he charged 
the dummy, stumbled, missed hitting 
the target, slipped, and flattened his 
face against the dummy. 

“Nice going,” muttered the sarcastic 


sergeant. “If you can’t stab him, bite 
him.” 

Clarence Brown, Ray St. School, High Point, N. C 

Don’t Be Literal 

Patron: “Look, here, waiter —I or- 
dered .chicken pie and there isnt a 
single piece of chicken in it.” 

Waiter: “That's merely being con- 


sistent, sir. We also have cottage cheese. 
But as far as I know, there isn’t a cot- 
tage in it.” 


Lowell Kamp, Illinois Park School, Elgin, Ill 
ill Wind 
Teacher: “What makes trees petri- 
fied?” 
Pupil: * ‘The wind makes them rock.” 
n 8 rd, Cazenovia (N. Y.) Central School 
Submerged 
Stan: “What do you mean, your 


grades are under water?” 
Dan: “They’re below ‘C’ level.” 
I Zarenberg, Mark Twain Jr. H. 8., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Joke of the Week 


lop humor honors and the Gold Star 
ISA button for this week go to Phyllis 
Ostrander, Cazenovia (N. Y.) Central 
School 
The 


defendant, 


stern-faced judge glared at the 
who had been arrested on a 
Scornfully, the judge 


vagrancy charge. 


asked: 

“Have you ever earned an honest 
dollar?” 

“Once, sir.” answered the culprit. 


“I voted for you in the last election.” 


AW IDEAL 
GIFT FOR 


VALENTINE’S Da 








STERLING SILVER 
GOLD PLATED 
Key to My Heart Pin 


14K GOLD FINISH 
KEY TO MY HEART 


Ye) BRACELET 

: HS Pin on $800 

, BRACELET An 
j EACH 20 








Send Cash, Money Order 
or Stamps 


FREI New Catalog 


TASH NOVELTY ENGRAVING CO. 


1301 SURF AVE., Dept. 94V, Brooklyn 24, N. Y. 





Rapes eye de the dressing table you 
made from our suggestions in last 
week's issue with a matching stool and 
mirror. Here’s how: ' 

Stool: Obtain a small nail keg from 
your hardware dealer (Fig. 1). Make 
a circular pad the size of the keg’s top 
and about 2” thick. (Use an old sheet 
or inexpensive white muslin for pad, 
and stuff with cotton batting.) Cover 
pad with material you used for your 
dressing table. Thumb tack pad to top 
of keg. 

Make ruffles for your stool in same 
way you made ruffles for your dressing 
table. (See instructions in last week’s 
issue.) Make ruffle twice as long as 
length of material extending around top 
of keg. Tack ruffle around top edge of 
keg and sew ends of ruffle where they 
meet (Fig. 2). 

Mirror: If you have an old-fashioned 
mirror with a plain wooden frame, paint 
the frame white. (Use a small can of 
quick-drying enamel. ) 

Make ruffle for mirror, using twice 
as much material as is required to go 
around the frame once. Material should 
be heavily starched and ironed before 
cord is drawn through, so it will puff 
out from mirror. 

Nail ruffle to frame of mirror so that 
cord (inside hem) is %” from outside 
edge of frame. The 1” frill will extend 
in and over frame — and remainder of 
ruffle will extend out from frame (Fig. 
3). 

If your 
wooden 


mirror does not have a 
frame, glue strips of heavy 
cardboard to back of mirror so 1” strip 
of cardboard extends from back of mir- 
ror. Tack ruffle to cardboard so cord is 
at edge of mirror. The frill will extend 
in over mirror — and remainder of ruf- 
fle out. — Mary Cooper 
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SPORTS, 
GOOD SPORTS 


VERYBODY loves a winner. And we 
all play to win. It’s nice to hear the 
cheers . . . to be whacked on the back 

. to see your name in the papers 
to bring home a trophy. 

But you don’t have to finish first to 
win. You can win a shining victory in 
defeat. 

Larry Shields, a Penn State runne: 
is an example. In one championship 
race, he accidentally bumped a runner 
who tripped and fell. Larry stopped 
dead, waited for his opponent to rise 
then continued the race. Larry lost - 
but won an army of friends. 

In the open golf championship of 
1925, Bobby Jones faced Willie \Mc- 
Farlane in the finals. At a crucial point 
in the match, Bobby turned to the 
scorer and said, “Please penalize me a 
stroke.” He had nudged his ball slight!) 
Nobody had seen it. But Bobby was too 
good a sport to let it pass. That stroke 
penalty cost him the national crown 

Up in Canada, Rex Wiggins, of \\c- 
Gill University, 
was trailing a ) 
visiting runner in 
the Eastern Can- 
ada cross-country 
championship. As 
they reached a 
fork in the road, 
Rex noticed the 
opponent take a 
wrong turn. 

By letting the 
slip go, Rex could 
have sewed up 
the title. But he 
was a real sports- 
man. He yelled 
to the opponent, 
putting him on 
the right track. The latter won the race 

One of the most stirring instances 
of fair play occurred in the Yale-Harvard 
football game of 1922. Charlie Bue! 
star Harvard quarterback, was in bad 
shape. A few hard tackles would get 
him out of the game. And without 
Buell, Harvard didn’t stand a chance 

In their dressing room, Yale received 
the strangest pep talk in grid history 
This is what their coach, Tad Jones 
said: 

“Boys, Yale wants to win this game —- 
but not at the expense of its sportsma! 
ship. You have your chance to s! 
what that sportsmanship is. The first 
player who roughs Charlie Buell w 
not only be tossed out of the game, he'll 
be kicked off the team. That’s all!” 

Buell played the entire game — : 
Yale lost, But that defeat was as g! 
a victory as Yale has ever won. 

HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Edit 
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You have a seat on a crowded bus. 
\n elderly woman and a girl enter. Do 
you: 

4. Give the girl your seat? 

BR. Give the elderly woman your seat? 
(. Stay where you are, so it won't 





seem as if you’re playing favorites? 
"1904109 81 Gy 

WOW! $10.00 WORTH OF FUN 
FOR ONLY 10c! 


‘00 foreign stamps, unsorted and unpicked, just as received 

‘om church missions, other sources. Africa, So. America, 

Australia, China, Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other 

mu Includes few commemoratives, airmaiis, and 

amps cataloging up to 25¢ or more each! Biggest value 
sltampdom—and you might find something really valu- 

le! Price only 10¢ to serious approval applicants! 
ney back if not delighted. 


JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. i2, eaeemened New York 


LARGEST DIAMOND an/ TRIANGLE STAMPS 
ALSO FIGHTING ea 


Free Stamp Magazine, 
stamps from 20 different 
United Nations Countries; 
PICTORIALS; AIRMAILS. A 
Real Bargain 5¢ with ap- 
provals. Capital Stamp Co. 
Dept. 7, Little Rock, A 
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Pins, rings and emblems. Over 300 de- ¥ 
signs. Finest quality. Reasonable prices. | 
Pins, }& up. Write today for free catalog. | 
Dept. P, Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N.Y. 





FREE — STAMPS of the ORIENT 


hukuo, China, Straits Settlements, Japan, Philip- 

and many other Far East countries contained in 

5 nteresting packet. Free to approval applicants. 
ily Al oy mailing. 

ERMA 


FR NK su Dept 
Sox O92 Sheepshead Bay Sta., Brooklyn 


NEW! DIFFERENT! rani: your rrienos wire 


LIQUID LICHT 


CHEMISTRY "BRINGS YOU 


100 AMAZING EXPERIMENTS, TRICKS and GAMES! 
A lors of the rainbow! Write with fire. Form 
w ripeote of light. Make ‘‘Neon Tubes’ of light 
- d 27 others—with fluids that glow in the dark 
. "s in each LIQUID LIGHT KIT. SEND NO 
Pay postman $2.98 plus postage. Or 
© cash and we pay postage. MONEY BACK 
'—F NOT SATISFIED! Book /let— 

100 Experiments, Games’ 
with each LIQUID LIGHT Chemistry Set 
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PELHAM SCIENTIFIC PROJECTS, Dept. S$ 


i a s Lane, Pelham 65. New York 
Send LIQUID LIGHT KITS. 
! pA $2.98 for each Kit () t will pa 


delivery. ( ) Free—Send me “Magic Biotter.’ 
Name 
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. Angry. 
. To exist. 
. Negative. 32. Type of plant (pl.). 

3. Capital of Br. Honduras. 35. A fairy. 
. Form of verb to be 


. Indefinite 
. Formerly 


. Dwelling. 
. Preposition showing a place occupied. 
. In the 
. Capital of French Guiana. 
. City in Germany. 


. Cloth 





Form of verb to be. 3. Constructed. 


. Region in South America, divided into 


British, French, Dutch possessions. 
Greek hero who secured the Golden 
Fleece. 9. Mother. 


. Small, narrow valley. 
. Prefix meaning two. 


Contraction of I would. 
English style broad neck-scarf. 


. District of Columbia. 
. Frog-like animals which live on land. 


To make. 24. Old form of you. 
26. Male. 
28. Girl’s name. 


. The first man. 
. Objective case of pronoun I, 


Adult human male. 

article meaning one. 

part of Austria-Hungary, 
now part of Poland. 


3. Past tense of use. 
. Electrically 


charged particle formed 
in gas by action of electric current. 

Abbrev. for junior grade. 

13. Possessive case of it. 


manner indicated. 


worn children. 


Abbrev. 


under chin by 
for lieutenant. 


. French word meaning of or from. 
26. Low 


mountains in Central Germany. 


28. Hawaiian wreath of flowers. 

29. Like. 

31. Long, broad sash worn by Japanese 
women (pl. ys 

32. Propelled through the air on wings. 

34. Prefix meaning formerly. 

35. Ratio of circumference of a circle to 
its diameter. 

Solution in Teachers Edition this issue; in 


Pupils Edition next issue. 
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HER CU . ea 
MADE A GOOD 
FOR HIMSELF BY HOLD 
ING UP THE WORLD 


NAME 








But It Would 
Have Been A 
DIFFERENT Story 
If He Had Tried To 
“Hold Up” Progress! 


DON'T 
“HOLD UP" 
YOUR CLASS’ 


RENEWAL ORDER TO 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


FOR NEXT SEMESTER! 


Your teacher has a great 
many details to attend to. 
Help her by letting her know 
that you want JUNIOR SCHO- 
LASTIC next semester. This is 
the last issue for the current 
term. To insure prompt deliv- 
ery of next semester’s early 
issues, your classroom order 


should reach us without delay. 


Be the FIRST to get your 
renewal in for JUNIOR 


SCHOLASTIC next term! 








BUILDERS OF AMERICA 








































CAN YOU 
SPEAK ENGLIGH ? 





Rh i\ ‘ 
1. The American immigration 
officer did not want to admit 
Steinmetz at first. Steinmetz 


OA etrocarcce Pn) eymets ct frst. Steinmetz | CHARLES PROTEUS STEINMETZ 
.\ : deformed, and knew only a (1854-1923) 
—<_ 


f i ° wv se 
- a The Thunderer 
2. A friend persuaded the | | 7/5 (®08LEM was 


: ; ; ME STUMPED, +/'M BOY with a twisted body, born in 
officer to admit Steinmetz. READY 70 GIVE UP! Breslau, Germany, grew up to be 
Three years later the new im- one of the greatest electrical geniuses 
migrant proved his worth by America has ever known. 

Giecovering a Interested in science from his youth, 
a agnetic law. Charles Proteus Steinmetz studied at the 

a anmenpe get Be University of Breslau and later at the 
tan BUILD MORE be Zurich Polytechnic School. He had been 
a aang forced to leave Germany for Switzerland 

in 1888 because of his activities in the 
socialist movement. The next year, an 
American fellow-student persuaded him 
to go to the United States. 

From 1893 Steinmetz worked for the 
General Electric Company in Schenec- 
tady, New York. There he also taught 
at Union College and was active in civic 
affairs, becoming head of the Board of 
Education and president of the City 
Council. 

If Steinmetz had not provided the 
mathematical tools, we would not have 
many of today’s electrical conveniences. 









































ASK STEINMETZ, OUR 
SCIENTIFIC SUPREME 
COURT. HELL GIVE 
YOU THE ANSWER 
IN A MINUTE / 


























3. As.an engineer for 
the General Electric 
Company, Steinmetz 
found a_ simplified 
way of solving alter- 
nating-current prob- 
lems. He was regard- - 
ed as a mathematical 
genius. 




















UNBELIEVABLE! 
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4. Steinmetz loved to work 
best while drifting in a canoe 
ee on the Mohawk River near 

= his camp. Here he did much 

a ——— gn of the calculating in his study 
of lightning. 
















5. To find a way to protect electrical systems from 
lightning, he invented a machine which hurled 
artificial lightning bolts. The first demonstration at 
Schenectady startled the world. 
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index to Vol. 17 (Sept. 17, 1945-Jan. 21, 1946) 


Junior Scholastic 


Note: Index is based on Teacher 
Edition. Letters indicate month (S- 
Sept., O-Oct., N-Nov., D-Dec., J-Jan.). 
The first figure indicates day of 
month; the number after the dash is 
the page number. Ex. J 7-5 means 
Jan. 7, page 5. The letter T following 
the page number means Teacher 
Edition. 


A 


Air Quiz: See also Air Week, Aviation, Plane 
Speaking. Barnstormer, J 7-7; Ceiling Balloon, 
N 5-8; Difference Between a Helicopter and an 
Autogiro, N 19-7; First Airplane Flight, S 17-12; 
Godunk, J 21-10; Gull Wing, O 8-8; Horsepower, 
N 26-7; Howgozit, O 15-7; Over-the-Top, 1-14; 
Pancake Landing, S$ 24-10; Smog, O 22-12; Thun- 
derhead, D 3-7; Trim Tabs, O 29-10. 

Air Week (Sam Burger, ed.): See also Aviation, Air 
Quiz, Plane Speaking. S 17-12; S 24-10; O 1-14; 
© 8-8; O 15-7; O 22-12; O 29-10; N 5-8; N 19-7; 
D 3-7; 3 7-7; J 14-8; J 21-10. 

American Education Week: O 29-37. 

American History: See U. S. (History). 

American Inventions Quiz: Armored Car, N 19-9; 
Elevated Street Car, S 24-12; Horsepower Saving 
Device, O 15-Cover; Isthmus Ship-Railway, O 
1-7; Line Inspection Car, O 15-18; Midget Diri- 
gible, O 29-8; Outdoor Photographer, N 12-6; 
Pneumatic Mail-Box, O 15-Cover, 18; Pneumatic 
Railway, D 3-8; Steam Gun, J 14-13; Street Car 
Locomotive, O 8-12; Water Wheel Steam Roller, 
© 22-16 

Arab League: Arab League, The (with map), N 
12-6; Notes on Seven Arab Nations (with chart), 
N 12-18; Quiz, N 12-18. 

Argentina: Argentina in Chains (Theme Article), N 
26-3; Argentina Ruled by a Dictator, N 12-5; 
What's the Trouble in South America? D 3-4. 

Artist, Michael: Mike Artist (Bib and Tuck), O 15-14. 

Atomic Energy: Age of Atomic Power, S 17-4; 
Atomic Bomb: Who Will Control It? O 1-3; Mighty 
Atom, S 24-16; Secrecy in Atomic Research, Nub 
of Scientists’ Protest, N 12-1T; Shall We Share the 
Atomic Secret? N 12-3. 

Aviation: See also Air Quiz, Air Week, Plane Speak- 
ng. Aviation Celebrates a Birthday, O 29-10; 
Disarming the Luftwaffe, N 5-8; Flyingest Man 
n the World (Capt. Hamilton Lee), N 5-5; Jet 
Flivvers Are Coming!, N 26-7; Planes at Work, O 
22-12; Link Trainer, D 3-7; Shooting Star, § 17-12; 
Trip to the Moon, O 1-14; Twenty-one Million 
Dollar Plane, O 15-7; Women in Aviation, O 8-8; 
Yankee Jet Engine, J 7-7; Yes, We Have No 
Helicopters!, J 21-10. 

Awards: See also Gold Seal Awards; New Movies, 
Writing Awards. Scholastic Art Awards, Junior 
Division (Announcement), O 8-20 


Beck, Alfred D.: See American Inventions Quiz, 
Science, Tech-Nick-Cues 

Bib and Tuck (Gay Head): Fighting Reporter (Sgt 
Dove Richardson), S 17-10; Flyingest Man in the 
World (Capt. Hamilton Lee), N 5-5; Galloping 
Ghost of Oohu Coast (U. S. S. Enterprise), D 
3-10; Kriegie and the Klim Can (Prisoners of 
War Exhibit), N 19-10; Mike Artist (Michael 
Artist), O 15-14; Twenty-five Years with Scholas- 
tic (Maurice R. Robinson), O 22-10; Shutter Bug, 
Dickey Meyer (woman photographer), J 7-8; 
Yank with the Yugoslav Guerrillas (Sgt. James 
Dolan), O 1-8 

Biography: See Bib and Tuck, Builders of America 

Books: See also Gold Seal Awards, Off the Press 
Book Week Is Coming, N 5-3T; New Books for 
Boys and Girls, N 19-4T, D 10-4T; Teen-Age Book 
Fair, N 12-3T 

Borneo: British Cofénies in the Far Eost, O 1-4. 

Brazil: Brazilian Army Ousts Vargas, N 19-14; Map, 
D 10-7; United States of Brazil (Theme Article), 


D 10-6; What's the Trouble in South America, 
D 3-4. 

Builders of America: (Picture Page Series). Agassiz, 
Lovis, O 15-8; Barry, John, O 1-10; Baekeland, 
Leo Hendrik, N 19-8; Ericsson, John, O 29-9; Nast, 
Thomas, N 5-10; Pulaski, Casimir, S 24-14; Pulitz- 
er, Joseph, J 14-12; Pupin, Michael, N 12-12. Riis, 
Jacob August, N 26-9; Roebling, John Augustus, 
O 22-18; Serra, Junipero, § 17-14; Slater, Samuel, 
O 8-9; Steinmetz, Charles, J 21-16; Thomas, 
Theodore, J 7-9. 

Building a Better World: See UNO. 

Burger, Sam: See Air Quiz, Air Week, Aviation, 
Plane Speaking. 

Burma: British Colonies in the Far East (with map), 
O 1-4. 

Bulgaria: Elections Held, O 10-3. 


Cc 


Carter, Russell Gordon: Four Minutes to Play (Foot- 
ball Story), O 22-13. 

Central America: Central American Neighbors (with 
map), J 14-4. 

China: China (with map), S 24-7; Civil War Flares 
in North China, N 26-11; Facts About China, $ 
24-20; How to Write Chinese, S 24-Cover; Land 
of the Chinese People (Gold Seal Award), O 8-22; 
President Asks China to Unite, J 7-4. 

Christmas: Gift Suggestions, N 19-12, N 26-20; 
Greeting Cards, D 3-13; Perfect Gift, play (H. 
Graham Dv Bois), D 10-8; Tree Ornaments, D 
10-21. 

Citizenship Quiz: S 17-16, S 24-18, O 1-11, O 8-25, 
O 15-12, O 22-20, O 29-14, N 5-12, N 12-18, 
N 19-13, N 26-12, & 3-16, J 7-14, J 14-11, J 
21-Cover, 2; Review Questions, O 22-2T. 

Colonial (World) Problems: British Colonies in the 
Far East, O 1-4; Forty-Ninth State?, Puerto Rico, 
N 19-5; French Indo-China (with map), O 22-8; 
India, O 8-5; Italy's Colonies, O 15-1T, 4; Nether- 
lands East Indies, O 29-3. 

Columbus Day: The Boy Dreamer, one-act play 
(Helen Roberts), O 8-14. 

Contests: See Awards, Junior Writers, Word Wizard. 

Costa Rica: Central American Neighbors (with map), 
J 14-4, 


D 


Dolan, Sgt. James: Yank with the Yugoslav Guer- 
rillas, O 1-8 
Drama: See plays. 


Education: Americun Education Week, O 29-3T; 
Education Via World Charter, O 22-61; Educa 
tional News and Notes, S 17-7T; FM for Education, 
O 29-5T; National Council Meetings, J 7-3T 

Employment: See also Labor. Aviation Jobs for 
Veterans, O 1-14; Congress Speeds U. S. Recon- 
version, S$ 24-5; Full Employment, O 1-2. 


‘Ss 


Family Life: Father and the Birds (Frances Eisen- 
berg), N 26-14. 

Films (Educational): $ 24-7T; O 29-41; Teaching 
Film Survey, O 22-7T, N 19-61, D 10-7T, J 14-4T 
Aviation: 

Operation Fido, D 10-7T 

World Without Borders, N 19-6T. 
Canada: 

Peoples of Canada, O 29-4T. 
Central America, D 10-7T 
Great Britain: 

Children of the City, N 19-6T, 

Chinese in Britain, O 29-4T. 


Grooming: 
Good Grooming, D 10-7T. 
Health: 


Kids Must Eat, O 29-4T 

Something You Didn’t Eat, N 19-6T. 
Housing: 

A Place to Live, D 10-7T. 
Inflation: 

Story with Two Endings, O 29-4T. 


India: 
India, N 19-67. 
Japan: 
Japan Surrenders, S 24-7T. 
Juvenile Delinquency: 
Children of Mars, O 29-4T. 
Children of the City, N 19-6T. 
Labor: 
The Labor Front, D 10-7T. 
Literature: 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow, N 19-6T. 
Robinson Crusoe, S 24-7T. 
Tell-Tale Heart (Edgar Allan Poe), D 10-7T. 
Romeo and Juliet, D 10-7T. 
Tom Brown’s School Days, D 10-7T. 
Mexico: 
Tina, Girl of Mexico, D 10-7T. 
Music: 
Let's All Sing, N 19-6T. 
Story with Two Endings, O 29-4T. 
Philippines: 
Philippines, S 24-7T. 
Postwar Plans: 
Postwar Global Air Routes, O 29-4T. 
Radio: 
On the Air, J 14-4T. 
Rehabilitation: 
Diary of a Sergeant, N 19-6T. 
Psychiatry in Action, D 10-7T. 
Russia: 
North Star, J 14-4T. 
Russia, J 14-4T. 
Science: 
Atmosphere and Its Circulation, $ 24-7T. 
Electronics at Work, J 14-4T. 
Louis Pasteur, the Benefactor, § 24-7T. 
People of the Ponds, $ 24-7T. 
Scotland: 
Children of the City, N 19-6T. 
Power for the Highlands, S 24-7T. 
United Nations: 
In the Wake of the Armies — UNRRA, § 24-7T. 
Now — the Peace, J 14-4T. 
World War 1939-45: 
Iwo Jima, O 29-4T. 
Japan Surrenders, S 24-7T. 
Negro Soldier, S 24-7T. 
Perishable Rush, J 14-4T. 
Remember These Facts, S 24-7T. 
Stilwell Road, O 29-4T. 
Flags: Flags of the United Nations, S 24-Cover. 
France: French Elections First in 9 Years, N 12-4. 
French Indo-China: Theme Article (with map), O 
22-8; French Indo-China Poses Touchy Far East 
Problems, O 22-5T. 
Foreign Affairs: See Colonial Problems, News 
Roundup, Theme Articles and UNO. 
Foreign Minister (see also UNO): Big Five Foreign 
Ministers Recess, O 15-2; Big Five Ministers Fail 
in Conference, O 22-3; Italy’s Colonies, O 15-1T, 4. 


G 


Gay Head (Margaret Hauser): See Bib and Tuck. 

Germany: Drive Out Nazis Says Eisenhower, O 
22-3; Germany Under Allied Control (with map), 
S 17-6; Nazis on Trial for War Crimes, N 12-4. 

Gold Seal Awards: Land of the Chinese People 
(Cornelia Spencer), O 8-22; Sentinel of the Snow 
Peaks (Harold McCracken), N 12-14 

Great Britain: See British Empire 

Guatemala: Central American Neighbors (with map), 
J 14-4. 

Guidance: See also How're You Doing? (Manners); 
Personal Appearance, Desire, Imagination, Will, 
N 26-4T; Presenting Ideas, D 10-4T; Streamlining 
Student Power of Self-Evaluation, J 14-3T 


H 


Hallowe'en: Hallowe'en Party Ideas (Shenanigans), 
O 29-12; Soft-hearted Ghost — one-act play (Helen 
L. Miller), O 29-7. 

Health: Congress Considers National Health Plan, 
D 10-3. 

History, see U. S. (History); World History. 

Honduras: Central American Neighbor, J 14-4. 

Housing: Shortage of Houses Is Serious Problem, 
J 14-7. 

How’re You Doing? (Manners): S 17-26, S 24-22, O 
1-19, O 8-15, O 15-19, O 29-15, N 19-14, N 
26-20, D 3-18, D 10-22, J 7-22, J 14-15, J 21-15. 

How We Use Junior Scholastic: See Junior Scholastic 
in the Classroom 

Hungary: Elections Held, D 10-3. 


India: India, O 8-5; Map, O 8-Cover, 7; Do You 
Know India? O 8-18; Who’s Who in India, O 8-19. 
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indian (American): Masks, O 29-13. 

Indo-China: See French Indo-China. 

Intercultural Relations: Education via World Charter, 
O 22-6T. 

International Affairs: See UNO, News Roundup, Co- 
lonial Problems, Theme Articles 

Inventions: See American Inventions Quiz, Science. 

Waly: Italy's Colonies, O 15-1T, 4 


J 


Japan: Jap War Criminals Face*Swift Justice, O 
1-2; Japan, S 17-7; MacArthur Says Occupation 
Going Smoothly (with map), O 8-2; Map — Rise 
and Fall of Japgn’s Empire, S 17-9; Yanks Make 
More Changes in Japan, N 12-4 

Jokes: See also Some Fun 

Junior Scholastic in the Classroom: See also Teaching 
Aids. N 26-4T; D 3-4T; J 14-37 

Junior Scholastic Writing Awards: See Writing 
Awards 

Junior Writers: D 3-14, J 14-14 


K 


Kandel, |. L Education via World Charter, O 


22.67 


L 


labor: See also News Roundup and National 
Affairs; Schwellenbach Tackles Labor-Manage 
ment Crisis, O 8-4; Wave of Strikes Hits the 
Nation, O 15 2T, 3 

Latin America: See Specific Countries 

Laughs: See Jokes, Some Fun 

lee, Capt. Hamilton: Flyingest Man in the World 
Bib and Tuck Story), N 5-5 


Mc 


McCracken, Harold: Lucky Lamb (Short Story from 
Gold Seal Award Novel), N 12-14 


M 


Malaya (British): British Colonies in the Far East 
O 1-4 

Manners: See How're You Doing? 

Maps: Arab League, N 12-7; British Colonies in the 
For East, O 1-6; China, S 24-7; European Posses 
sions in Americas, J 21-5; French Indo-China, O 
22-8; Germany Under Allied Control, S 17-6; 
India, O 8-Cover, 7; Japan, Rise and Fall of the 
Empire, S 17-9; Italy's Colonies, O 15-5; Nether 
lands East Indies, O 29-4; News Review Map of 
World Events, O 8-2, D 10-4: Palestine, N 53 
Panama Canal, J 7-Cover: Puerto Rico, N 19 
Cover; Venezuela, D 3-6 

Marshall, General George C.: General Marshall's Re 
port, O 29.2 

Masin, H. L.: See Sports 

Military Training: Compulsory Military Training (Pro 
and Con), N 5-9 

Miller, Helen Louise: Soft-hearted Ghost (Hallowe'en 
one-act play), O 29-7 

Movie Checkup: See also New Movies. S 17-20; S$ 
24-19; O 1-16; O 8-26; O 15-16; O 22-23; N 
5-14; N 12-19; N 19-12; N 26-22; D 3-12; D 10-20 
J 7-21; 3 14-14; J 21-13 

Movie of the Month Seal: See New Movies 


N 


Names and Places in the News: See Starred Words. 

National Affairs: See Specific Subjects 

Netherlands East Indies: Natives Revolt in East 
Indies, N 19-4; map, O 29-3 

New Movies (Commercial): See also Movie Checkup 
Bells of St. Mary's (Movie-of-the-Month Seal), D 
10-20; Captain Eddie (Movie-of-the-Month Seal), 
S 17-20; Dolly Sisters, The, O 15-16; Duffy’s Tav 
ern, O 15-16; First Yank into Tokyo, O 8-26 
Horvey Girls, J 14-14; House | Live In, The, N 
12-Cover; House on 92nd Street, O 8-26; Pride of 
the Marines, O 1-16; Radio Stars on Parade, O 
22-23; San Antonio, D 3-12; Scotland Yard, Inves 
tigator, N 5-15; Sunset in Eldorado, O 22-23; 
They Were Expendable (Movie-of-the-Month Seal 
J 21-13; True Glory, O 1-16; What Next, Corporal 
Hargrove?, J 7-21; Yolanda and the Thief, N 5-15 

News Roundup: See also Specific Countries and 
Specific Problems. § 24-5; O 1-2; O 8-2; O 15-3 
O 22.3; N 12-3; N 19-3; N 26-11; D 3-4; D 
10-3; J 7-3; News Review Map of Worid Events, 
O 8-2; D 10-4 

News Word Puzzle: S 17-25; S 24-23; O 1-18; O 
18-31; O 15-19; O 22-26; O 29-15; N 5-19; N 
12-22; N 19-15; N 26-21; D 3-19; D 10-23; J 
7-23, » 14-15; 3 21-15 

Nicoragua: Central American Neighbors, J 14-4. 








Oo 


Off the Press (Books and Pamphlets): $ 17-57; $ 
24-3T; O 1-37; O 8-3T; O 15-37; N 19-3T; N 
26-3T; D 3-37: D 10-3T 


P 


Panama Canal: Big Ditch, J 7-5; Mao, J 7-Cover; 
Rador Defends Panama Canal, J 7-11; Shutter 
Bug, Dickey Meyer — photographer, J 7-8. 

Pan-American Highway: Central American Neigh- 
bors (with map), J 14-4. 

Palestine: Palestine (with map), N 5-2; Promised 
Lond — A Land of Conflict, N 5-1T; Zionist Lead- 
er, Chaim Weizmann, N 5-11 

Plane Speaking: See also Aviation, Air Quiz. $ 
24-10; O 8-8; O 15-7; N 5-8. 

Personal Appearance: Whot's Your Good Grooming 
Quotient?, J 7-12 

Plays: Boy Dreamer, The — Columbus (Helen Rob- 
erts), O 8-14; Mr. Bragg’s Head (Rupert S. Hol- 
land), J 21-7; Perfect Gift (H. Graham DuBois), 
D 10-8; Soft-hearted Ghost — Hallowe'en (Helen 
L. Miller), O 29-7 

Puerto Rico: Forty-Ninth State?, N 19-5; Map, N 
19-Cover 


Rader: How We Use Radar, § 24-10; Rador De 
fends Panamo Canal, J 7-11; Radar Jam Session, 
J 14-13 

Radio: FM for Education, O 29-5T; Mike Artist 
Michael Artist), O 15-14; New Trends, S 24-5T; 
Programs, O 29-77; N 19-7T; D 10-67; J 14-6T 

Reconversion: See also Labor. Congress Speeds U. S. 
Reconversion, S 24-5; Full Employment, O 1-2 
Things to Come, N 26-5 

Richardson, Sgt. Dave: Fighting Reporter (Bib and 
Tuck), S 17-10 

Roberts, Helen: The Boy Dreomer (Columbus), O 
8-14 

Robinson, Maurice R.: See also Scholastic Maga 
zines. Twenty-Five Years with Scholastic (Bib 
and Tuck Story), O 22-10; Publisher Honored, N 
12-37 

S 


Salvador, El: Central American Neighbors (with 
map), J 14-4 

Scholastic Magazines: Messages of Congratulation 
on 25th Anniversory, O 22-1T; Twenty-Five Years 
with Scholastic (Bib and Tuck), O 22-10 

Science and Invention (Alfred D. Beck, ed.): See 
also Science, American Inventions Quiz, Radar, 
Tech-Nick-Cues, § 24-10; O 1-7; O 8-12; O 15-10; 
O 22-16; O 29-8; N 5-6; N 12-6; N 19-9: N 26-8; 
D 3-8; J 7-10; J 14-13; J 21-12 

Science: See also American Inventions Quiz, Atomic 
Energy, Radar, Tech-Nick-Cues. Carbon 13, J 
21-12; Decisive Decibels, O 1-7; Electrostatic Neck- 
ties, N 5-6; Flying Periscope, N 12-10; Mass 
Spectrometer, J 21-12; No Dust to Dust, O 22-16; 
Plastic-Glass Cast, O 15-10; Proximity Fuze 
War's Secret Weapons), N 19-9; Scholarships, N 
26-3T; Science Shorts, N 12-10; D 3-8; Shark 
Chaser, O 8-12; Super X-Ray, J 7-10; Tomorrow’s 
Food, D 3-8; Towers for Telegrams, N 26-8; 
Treasure on the Continental Shelf, N 26-10; 
Venomous Vipers, O 29-8; Wire Recording, S 
24-12 

Shenanigans: Things to make and do Mary 
Cooper, ed.) Barnyard (game), S$ 24-21; Birthday 
Suggestions, O 22-25; Christmas Gifts, N 19-12; 
N 26-20; Christmas Greeting Cards, D 3-13; 
Christmas Tree Ornaments, D 10-21; Dressing 
Table, J 14-15; Dressing Table Stool, J 21-14 
Friendship File, S 17-22; Hallowe'en Ideas, O 
29.12; Matchboxes, O 15-17; Personalized Sta 
tionery, J 7-21; Thanksgiving Ideas, N 5-16; N 
12-21 

Sight and Sound: See also Films (Educational), 
Radio. Classroom-Built Visual Aids, J 14-5T; Class- 
room Film, N 19-5T; FM for Education, O 29-5T; 
New Trends in Radio Programs, S 24-5T 

Sinatra, Frank: What It Means to Be an American, 
N 12-Cover 

Some Fun: S 17-26; S 24-22; O 1-19; O 8-28; O 
15-18; O 22-24; O 29-15; N 5-18; N 12-23; N 
19-15; N 26-22; D 3-18; D 10-22; J 7-22; J 14-14; 
321-14 

Sports: Baseball Bunglers, O 8-24; Baseball (Jack 
Roosevelt Robinson, Negro), N 19-14; Big Fry 
Shirley Fry), S 17-21; Can They Come Back?, O 
1-16; Double Czech (Pfc. Ed Ambrowicz), N 
26-18; Good Sports, J 21-14; On the Line, O 
15-16; Pigskin Prizes (Football), N 5-14; Short 
Shots, O 22-23; D 3-12; Short Snorts, O 29-11; 
Spoil Sports, S 24-17; Sum All-Americans!, J 
7-20; Touchdown TNT, N 12-20 


Starred Words: $ 17-16; $ 24-19; O 1-11; @ 8-27; 
O 15-13; O 22-22; O 29-14; N 5-13; N 12-19; N 
19-12; N 26-18; D 3-17; D 10-17; J 7-19; J 14-9 
J 21-11. 

Stories: See also Bib and Tuck stories. Father and 
the Birds (Frances Eisenberg), N 26-14; Four 
Minutes to Play (Russell G. Carter), O 22-13 
Lucky Lamb (from Gold Seal Award book, Sen 
tinel of the Snow Peaks), N 12-14. 

Strikes: Strike Wave, O 15-3 

Supreme Court: In Session, O 15-3. 


T 


Teaching Aids: See Films, Guidance, Junior Scholas- 
tic in the Classroom, Off the Press, Sight and 
Sound. 

Tech-Nick-Cues (Home Science Experiments): See 
also Science, and American Inventions Quiz 
Diving Nail, O 15-10; Good for a Code, O 29-8; 
It's Styptic, O 22-16; Magic Bottles, O 1-7; Me- 
chanical Brain, N 26-8; New Use for Spinach, $ 
24-12; One Sniff Is Enough, N 5-6. 

Test: See Citizenship Quiz. 

Theme Articles: Argentina in Chains, N 26-3; Arab 
League, N 12-6; Brazil, United States of, D 
10-6; British Colonies in the Far East, O 1-4; 
Central American Neighbors, J 14-4; China, § 
24-7; French Indo-China, O 22-8; India, O 8-5; 
Italy’s Colonies, O 15-4; Japan, S 17-7; Nether 
lands East indies, O 29-3; Panama Canal, Big 
Ditch, J 7-5; Palestine, N 5-2; Puerto Rico, 
Forty-Ninth State? N 19-5; The Americas, J 21-4; 
United Nations Charter, § 17-3; Venezuela, D 3-5 

Truman, Pres. Harry §.: Full Employment, O 1-2; 
National Health Plan, D 10-3; President's Cab 
inet, S 24-3; President's Flag, N 26-18; U. S 
Foreign Policy, N 12-3; N 19-3; World Coopera- 
tion, N 12-3. 


U 


United Nations: See Colonial Problems, UNO, 
UNESCO, UNRRA 

UNO (United Nations Organization): See also For 
eign Ministers, UNESCO UNRRA. Atomic Bomb to 
Go to UNO, D 3-4; Charter, S 17-3; Flags, S 17 
Cover; Moscow ‘‘Big 3’ Decisions, J 21-3; Security 
Council (with chart), O 1-2; United Nations Meet 
in London, J 14-2; U. S. Representatives to UNO 
Conference (Biographical sketches, pictures), J 
14.3 

UNESCO (United Nations Educational Scientific and 
Cultural Organization Education via World‘ 
Charter, O 22-61 

UNRRA (United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration): United Notions Rush Relief to 
Europe, J 7-3 

U. S. Army: Shovld Our Army and Navy Be 
Merged?, D 3-3 

U. S. History: Time of Conflict, O 22-14. 

U. S. Economics: See Specific Problems. See also 
Truman, UNO 

U. S. Foreign Policy: Our Foreign Policy (Twelve 
Points to Guide U. S.), N 19-3 

U. S$. Navy: Galloping Ghost of Oahu Coast 
U.S.S. Enterprise), D 3-10; Should Our Army and 
Novy Be Merged?, D 3-3. 


V 


Venezuela: Theme Article (with map), D 3-5; 
Seven-Man Junta Rules, N 12-5; What's the 
Trouble in South America?, D 3-4 

Veterans: Aviation Jobs for Veterans, O 1-14. 
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Weizmann, Chaim: Zionist Leader, N 5-11. 

World Affairs: See Colonial Problems, Theme Ar- 
ticle, UNO 

World Study: See Starred Words, News Word 
Puzzle, Word Wizard 

Word Wizard: Word Trees, announcement, J 7-13. 

World History: Time of Conflict, O 22-4 

World War, 1939-1945: See also Atomic Energy 
Japan, Germany, UNO, General Marshall's Re 
port, O 29-2; Proximity Fuze (War's secret 
weapons), N 19-9 

Writing Awards: See also Awards, Junior Writers 
S 17-37. 


Y 


Yugoslavia: Elections Held, D 10-3 

Young Voices: Twenty Years of Scholastic Winners, 
O 22-8T 

Youth: See Awards, Bib and Tuck, Guidance, How're 

You Doing, Junior Writers, Personal Appearance, 

Shenanigans, Young Voices 


How We Use Junior Scholastic 
in the Classroom 


ACH week our sixth grade pupils 
E await the arrival of Junior Scholastic 
with increasing eagerness. When the 
bundle of magazines arrives, a copy ‘s 
placed on each desk. As soon as the 
pupils enter the classroom, they hurry 
to their seats with that animated look 
and enthusiasm that says “this is a 
special day.” 

The cover of the magazine arrests 
their attention first, for each one is so 
different in subject, color, and design. 
They glance through each page and 
stop at their favorite section which, of 
course, varies with the individual. That 
morning there is a quietness in the room 
born of a true interest in Junior Scho- 
lastic. 

One reading class a week is devoted 
to the story or play. Sometimes we use 
it as an oral reading assignment as we 
did the play, sometimes as a silent one. 
On occasions when the latter has been 
used and we have then discussed the 
story and the author there are many 
requests at our library for books by the 
same author or even the whole book of 
which the story might be the excerpt. 

Another reading period is devoted to 
the vocabulary building necessary to 
more easily understand the current 
issue. It is made easy by the short dic- 
tionary work presented in the “Starred 
Words” columns. A written check test 
or sentences made up by the children 
help to fix the newly learned words. 


Discussion Arousea 


One period a week is used to discuss 
and read and answer questions from the 
Teachers Edition. Those discussions are 
lively and cause frequent references to 
the magazine and as frequently cause 
us to send someone to the library imme- 
diately in order to answer some ques- 
tion raised. Compton's: Encyclopedia is 
very often brought into the dispute. 

Social studies period finds us deep in 
the Theme Article each week discussing 
the questions provided in the Teachers 
Edition and using the fact questions as 
written review or as a check quiz. The 
bulletin board committee uses the theme 
article as the central idea around which 
to build for the week. Pictures are ob- 
tained from the library and reference 
books are obtained for the library table. 
(he historical character depicted re- 
ceives attention at this time, too. Not 
infrequently that period is followed by 
a request to go to the library and get 
a biography book to read more about 
the character or others like him. 

But Friday, our C.Q. quiz day, tops 


all other days. At that time our “news 
hounds” do their stuff. The questions 
are read aloud and the children ex- 
change magazines to correct their C.Q. 
pages. Discussions ensue, proofs are 
found, books are checked. Each pupil 
keeps a record of his own scores on his 
C.Q. membership card and I keep a 
class record as a double check in case 
any is lost. The class median is found, 
number of “hundreds” are recorded and 
once each month the arithmetic period 
is used to find the averages and the 
highest 20 per cent of the averages for 
the month. 

During the class citizenship meeting, 
the class president awards the C.Q. 
stamps to the 20 per cent which are 
highest for the month. At the end of 
the term, the highest average for the 
year is presented with the C.Q. certifi- 
cate of merit, a coveted award. 

The Quick Quiz, the newest feature, 
proves a very interesting and helpful 
innovation. The children have a Dr. 
IQ. program with the questions fol- 
lowing the Friday chécking period. 


Aids Budding Journalists 


Language period provides another 
time for us to enjoy Junior Scholastic. 
Our sixth grade publishes « newspaper 
which has won first place recognition 
in the Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation competition. We owe part of 
the improvement of our paper to the 
scrutiny which we give Junior Scholas- 
tic. It is easy to teach the news article 
and its essentials, headlines, sub-titles, 
action words in titles and paper make. 
up with such a fine example. 

We always order one more copy for 
our class than there are children in the 
class so that we may cut one up and 
make scrap books for permanent files of 
aviation articles, science, social studies 
and sports where possible. 

During the war and even now we 
have used many parts of Junior Scholas- 
tic for American Junior Red Cross work. 

The jokes have been clipped and 
pasted on tray favors decorated by the 
children. Crossword puzzles and their 
solutions have been used to make scrap 
books for veterans. 

Sports articles have also made excel- 
lent scrap books for servicemen. 

I like the provision for individual 
differences that the magazine provides. 
The advanced youngsters will always 
keep the magazine handy and during 
odd moments work on the crossword 
puzzles and word games. They are al- 
ways finding some new thing in the 
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magazine. Even the choice of ads is 
most commendable, for the children 
have obtained good science and aviation 
material and other things of vital inter- 
est and classroom improvement through 
perusal of the ads. 

Of considerable significance is the 
warm reception Junior Scholastic re- 
ceives in the homes of the pupils. Their 
parents have repeatedly told me at con- 
ferences that they insist upon the young- 
sters bringing the magazine home. 

As far as the Teachers Edition is con- 
cerned, no words can praise it too highly. 
There is always a new wealth of mate- 
rial init to be used with little effort. 
The opportunities of Junior Scholastic 
are limitless. 

Were I asked what one teaching ma- 
terial I would choose if I had to ex- 
clude all but one, my choice would be 
Junior Scholastic, for a rich and varied 
curriculum. 

I often wonder now how I ever taught 
school without it. I know that I couldn't 
do it as successfully again without it. 


Ruth Craine, 
Roosevelt School, 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. 


New Books for 
Boys and Girls 


Hurricane Treasure. The Secret of 
Injun Key. By Bert Sackett. (Random 
House, $2.) A mystery set in the Flor- 
ida Everglades, one of the last frontiers 
ot the United States. As the story un- 
folds, the reader learns much about the 
Everglades, the Keys, the Seminole In- 
dians and the mahogany industry. 

Green Peace. By Marjorie Hayes. (J. 
B. Lippincott Company, $2.) Civil War 
Boston is the scene of this story of Har- 
mony Warren’s life at Green Peace — 
home of humanitarians Samuel Gridley 
Howe and Julia Ward Howe. Famous 
figures of the period are skillfully intro- 
duced into the story. 


Reunion in Poland. By Jean Karsa- 
vina. (International Publishers, $1.85.) 
Wanda Gorski returns from wartime 
exile in Russia to her beloved Poland. 
The devastation and sorrow she finds 
there are heart-rending but cannot de- 
stroy her faith in the future. 


Theater Shoes. By Noel Streatfield. 
(Random House, $2.) Another of Noel 
Streatfield’s “shoes” stories. This time, 
the three Forbes youngsters — Sorrel, 
Holly, and Mark — find themselves liv- 
ing in London with their actress-grand- 
mother who is bent on training them 
for the theater. The gay, humorous text 
and unusually delightful illustrations 
will have a wide appeal for girls. 
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“AW, MOM...THE KIDS 
WILL LAUGH!” 


A need for new attitudes toward proper 
foods is revealed by recent school study. 


One of the most powerful govern- 
ing factors in child behavior—as 
every teacher knows—is the young- 
ster’s fear of being “different.” 
That fear may today be a partial 
cause, at least, of some serious and 
widespread faults in the nutrition 
of school children. 

In packing a lunch to be carried 
to school, the wise mother knows 
of many tasty and attractive foods 
that might be added to such stand- 





GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES some 


raw, some cooked, frozen 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT or row 
cabbage or salad greens. 
or canned. At leas? one At leas! one serving a doy. 


serving @ day 





POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS UCTS 
raw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servipgs o doy 





ard favorites as sandwiches, milk, 
fruit and cookies. For example. . . 
crisp, fresh carrot sticks. ..a paper 


cup of coleslaw . .. a “‘rolled salad” 
made with whole lettuce leaves... 
celery stalks .. . or a whole tomato. 

Why are vegetables so seldom 
seen in school lunches? A chief 
reason, probably, is that they are 
unconventional. Yet the great need 
for such foods in children’s diets is 
shown very clearly by a recent 
survey. 

In a combined tabulation cover- 
ing rural, small town, suburban 
and city schools reached by this 
study, these surprising figures are 
revealed: 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quort 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
@ day for oll others. 

each week. 






MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS...or dried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 
ter. One serving of meot, 
poultry or fish a day, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 





63.8 of all children had less than 
the recommended allowance of citrus 
fruits. 


70% had less than the recommend- 
ed allowance of green and yellow 
vegetables. 


To help teachers overcome old 
prejudices and faulty habits in nu- 
trition, General Mills is now pre- 
paring a variety of materials useful 
in the classrooms of all grades. 
These materials will be available 
in the near future. 


General Mills, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours « Restored Cereals « Vitamin Products 
COPYRIGHT 1946—-GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 





BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
... natural whole-grain or 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 

MARGARINE . . . vse for 

enriched gr restored. Three spreads and for seasoning 

or more servings o day. as you like and as supplies 
permit. 


in addition, all growing children and ali expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oll or Vitamin 0 concentrate 


